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The Spelling and Pronunciation accord 
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An Accurate Dictionary of Standard 
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A New Edition, new plates, 
new words,— thoroughly up to date. 
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THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 


BY L. E. TAFT. 
Think not, O teacher, at close of the day, 
That thy work has been lost from view, 
Because, from the members of thy small flock, 
Not all have been perfect and true. 


Perchance, in the most unresponsive breast, 
A bright spark of truth may be found 

That will brighten and grow under cheering word, 
Till it lighten the world around. 


Look not for sudden and wonderful growth, 
But cheerfully wait on His plan; 

And some day, from under thy moulding hand, 
There shall come forth the earnest man. 


Then, surely, thou'lt see that thy careful work 
Has brought forth a fruit manifold; 

And each new success by thy pupil achieved 
Brings pleasure far better than gold. 


“Books we know are a 
Substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
Here do I find a never-failing store 
Of personal themes, and such as I love best 
* * * * for thus I live remote 
irom evil speaking; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought.” 
—Wordsworth 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Joun Fiske: We have made more progress in 
irtelligence than in kindness. 
Louis Agassiz: The study of nature is an inter- 
course with the highest mind. 

Superintendent Edward G. Ward, Brooklyn: The 
price of progress is effort. 
W. T. Harris, LL D.: 
ucation is to fit the individual to combine his 

forces with those of his fellow-men. 


The great object of ed- 


Dr. A. R. Tavtor: Mansas State Normal School : 
Many teachers owe their failure in keeping order to 
inability to keep the schoolroom properly venti- 
lated and heated. 

Principat F. A. Vocr, Buffalo, Y.: 
stant presence of fine pictures and beautiful statuary 
must act strongly in moulding correct artistic taste 
and calling forth a love for the beautiful in art. 


The con- 


Horace MANN in his Seventh Report: In Prus- 
sia I uniformly found the educational periodi- 
cals of the day upon the tables of the teachers. 
Every new professional book of any promise was 
eagerly sought after. 

Joseru Baipwin: Conduct culture is the great 
est thing in education, and we should study to make 
conduct teaching as systematic and thorough as the 
work in mathematics. All teachers are first of all 
character growers, and conduct culture stands first. 

Strate SUPERINTENDENT Mason 8. Stone, Ver- 
mont: There is no phase of school work which 
skilled supervision does not reach, tone, strengthen, 
and elevate. Teacher, pupils, people, and officials 
feel and appreciate the council and service of a pro- 


fessional in the work and an authoritative officer in 
administration. 


Sir Joun Lussock: The important thing is not 
so much that every child should be taught, as that 
every child should be given the wish to learn. A 
boy who leaves school knowing much, but hating his 
lessons, will soon have forgotten almost all he ever 
learnt, while another who had acquired a thirst for 
knowledge, even if he had learnt little, would soon 
teach himself more than the first ever knew. 


GLIMPSES OF MEIySONIER.*—(AL.) 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Meissonier’s early domestic affairs can be best 
guessed from his oft-repeated assertion that the 
artist should never marry. *’To produce great work, 
Art must be your mistress,” he said. “You must be 
married to your work. A wife demands unswerving 
lovalty as her right, and a portion of her husband's 
time she considers her own, This is proper with 
every profession but that of art. The artist must 
not be restrained, nor should even a wife come be- 
tween him and his art. The artist must not be 
judged by the same standards that are made for other 
men, Why? Simply because when you begin to 
tether him you cramp his imagination, and paralyze 
his hand. ‘The priest and artist must not marry, for 
it is too much to expect any woman to follow them 
in their flight, and they have no moral right to tie 
themselves to a woman and then ask her to stay be- 
hind.” 

From this and many similar passages in the “Con- 
versatious” it is clear that Meissonier had no concep- 
tion of the fact that a woman may possibly keep step 
with her mate. Tle simply never considered such a 
thing. 

A man’s opinions concerning womankind are based 
upon the knowledge of the women he knows best. 

We cannot apply Ilamerton’s remark concerning 
Turner to Meissonier.  Jlamerton said that through- 
out Turner's long life he was lamentably unfortunate 
in that he never came under the influence of a strong 
and good woman 

Meissonier associated with good women, but he 
never knew one with a spread of spiritual wing suf- 
ficient to fit her to be his companion. There is a 
minor key of loneliness and heart hunger running 
through his whole career. Possibly, in the wisdom 
of Providence, this was just what he needed to urge 
him on to higher and nobler ends. He never knew 
peace, and the rest for which he sighed slipped him 
at the very last. “I’m tired, so tired,” he said again 
and again in those later years, when he had reached 
the highest pinnacle. 

And still he worked—it was his only rest! 

Meissonier painted very few pictures of women, 
and in some miraculous way skipped that stage in 
aesthetic evolution, wherein most artists affect the 
nude. In his whole career he never produced a 
“Diana.” nora “Susanna at the Bath.” He had no 
artistic sympathy with “Leda and the Swan,” and 
once when Delaroche chided him for painting no pic- 
tures of women, he was so ungallant as to say, “My 
dear fellow. men are much more beautiful than 
women!” 

During the last decade of his life Meissonier 
painted but one portrait of a woman, and to America 
belongs the honor. The sitter was Mrs, J. W. 
Mackay of California. 

As all the world knows, Mrs. Mackay refused to 
accept the canvas. She declared the picture was no 
likeness, and further, she would not have it for a gift. 

“So vou do not care for the picture?” asked the 
creat artist. 

“Me? Well, I guess not—not that picture!” 

“Very well, Madam, I think—I think I’ll keep it 
for myself. Ill place it on exhibition!” And the 


*Copyright, 1898, by the aut! or, 


great artist looked out of the window in an absent- 
minded way. 

This put another phase on the matter. Mrs. 
Mackay winced, paid the price, which rumor says 
was somewhere between ten and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. She took the little canvas in her car- 
riage and drove away with it, and what became of 
the last portrait of a woman painted by Messionier 
nobody knew but Mrs. Mackay, and Mrs. Mackay 
never told, 

Meissonier once explained to a friend that his 
offense consisted in producing a faithful likeness of 
the customer. 

The Mackay incident did not end when the lady 
paid the price and accepted the goods. Meissonier 
by the haughtiness of his manner, his artistie inde- 
pendence, and, most of all, by his unpardonable sue- 
cess, had been sowing dragon’s teeth for half a cen- 
tury. And now armed enemies sprang up, and 
sided with the woman from California. 'They made 
it an international episode; less excuses have involved 
nations in war in days gone. But the enemies of 
Meissonier did not belong alone to America, al- 
though here every arm was braced and every tongue 
wageed to vindicate the cause of our countrywoman. 

In Paris the whole art world was divided into those 
who sided with Meissonier and those who were 
against him. Cafes echoed with the sound of wordy 
warfare: the columns of all magazines and news- 
papers bulged with heated argument; newsboys cried 
extras on the street, and bands of students paraded 
the boulevards, singing songs in praise of Mrs. 
Mackay and in dishonor of Meissonier, “the pre- 
tender.” The assertion was made again and again 
that Meissonier had foisted sham art upon the pub- 
lic, and by means of preposterous prices and noisy 
puffing had hypnotized a world, ‘They called him 
the artist of the Infinitely Little, Ning of Lilliput, 
Natural Gas, and challenged anyone to show where 
he had thrown heart and high emotion into his work. 
Studies of coachmen, smokers, readers, soldiers, 
house-maids, chess-players, cavaliers, and serenaders 
were not enough upon which to base an art reputa- 
tion——-the man must show that he had moved men to 
hieh endeavor, said the detractors. A fund was 
started to purchase the Mackay portrait so as to do 
the very thing that Meissonier had threatened to do, 
hut dare not: place the picture on exhibition. To 
show the picture, the enemy said would be to prove 
the artist's commonplace quality, and not only this, 
hut it would prove the mana rogue. They declared 
he was incapable of perceiving the good qualities in 
a sitter, and had consented for a price to portray a 
person whom he disliked: and as a result, of course, 
had produced earicature; and then blacks 
nailed his patron into paying an outrageus sum to 
keep the picture from the public. 

The argument sounded plausible. And the 
battle raged, just as it has since in reference to Zola. 

The tide of Meissonier’s prosperity began to ebb; 
prospective buyers kept away; those who had given 
commissions canceled them. 

Meissonier’s friends saw that something must be 
done. They inaugurated a ‘Meissonier Vindica- 
tion, by making an exhibition of one hundred and 
fifty-five “Meissoniers’—-and the publie was invited 
to come and be the jury. Art lovers from England 
went in bodies, and all Paris filed through the gal- 
lery, as well as a goodly portion of provincial France. 
By the side of cach canvas stood a gen d’arme to 
protect it from a possible fanatic whose artistic hate 
could not be restrained, 

To a great degree this exhibition brought feeling 
to a normal condition. No mistake, Meissonier had 
Ile was still a great artist, but he 
was human, and his effects were now believed to be 
votten by natural methods. There was a lull in the 
mad rush to secure his wares. The Vanderbilts grew 
lukewarm; titled connoisseurs from England were not 
so anxious; and Mrs. Mackay sat back and smiled 
through her tears. 


heen overrated. 
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Meissonier had expended over a million francs on 
his house in the Boulevard Malesherbes in Paris, and 
nearly as much on the country seat at Poissy. 
These places were kingly in their appointments, and 
such as only the state should attempt to maintain. 
For a single man, by the work of his right hand, to 
keep them up was too much to expect. 

Meissonier’s success had been too great. As a col- 
lector he had overdone the thing. Only poor men or 
those of moderate incomes, should be collectors, for 
then the joy of sacrifice is theirs. Charles Lamb’s 
covetous looking on the rare volume daily for months, 
meanwhile hoarding his pay, and at last one Saturday 
night swooping down and carrying the book home to 
Bridget in triumph is the true type. 

But money had come to Meissonier by hundreds of 
thousands of francs, and often sums were forced upon 
him as advance payments. He lived royally, and 
never imagined that his hand and brain could lose 
their cunning, or that the public could be fickle. 

The fact that a “vindication” had been necessary 
was galling; the great man grew irritable and his 
mood showed itself in his work; his colors grew hard 
and metallic, and there were angles in his lines where 
there should have been joyous curves. 

Debts began to press. He painted less and busied 
his mind with reminiscence—the solace of old age. 

And then it was that he dictated to his wife the 
“Conversations.” ‘The book reveals the quality of 
his mind with rare fidelity—-and shows the power of 
his second wife to fully comprehend him. And thus 
did she disprove some of the unkind philosophy 
given to the world by her liege. But the talk in the 
“Conversations” is of an old man in whose heart was 
a tinge of bitterness. Yet the thought is often lofty 
and the comment clear and full of flashing insight. 
It is the book of Ecclesiastes over again, written in a 
minor key, with a little harmless gossip added for 
filling. 

Meissonier died in 1891, aged seventy-six years. 

The canvas known as “1807,” which is regarded as 
Meissonier’s masterpiece, has a permanent home in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
The central figure is Napoleon, at whose shrine the 
great artist loved to linger. The “1807” occupied 
the artist’s time and talent for fifteen years, and was 
purchased by A. 'T’. Stewart for sixty thousand dol- 
lars. After Mr. Stewart's death his art treasures 
were sold at auction, and this canvas was sold to 
Judge Henry Hilton and presented to the city of 
New York. 

There are in all about seventy-five pictures by 
Meissonier owned in America. Several of his pieces 
are in the Vanderbilt collection, others are owned by 
collectors in Chicago, Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

There are various glib sayings to the effect that 
the work of great men is not appreciated until after 
they are dead. ‘This may be so and it may not. It 
depends upon the man and the 
joved full half a century of the highest and most 
complete success that was ever bestowed upon an 
artist. 

The strong intellect and marked personality of the 
man won him friends to make 
them; and it probably would have been better for 
his art if a degree of public indifference had been his 
portion in those earlier years. 


age. Meissonier en- 


wherever he chose 


Ilis success was too 
great; and the calm judgment of posterity can never 
quite endorse the plaudits paid the living man. 
Nineteenth 
century has produed, but that his name can rank 
among the great of all time is not at all 
probable. 


ile is one of the greatest artists the 
artists 


Hamerton has summed the matter up well, by 
saving: “Perfection is so rare in this world that when 
we find it we must pause and pay it the tribute of our 
silent admiration. It is easy to say Meissonier should 
have put in this and omitted that. Had he painted 
differently he would have been some one else. The 
work is faultless, and such genius as he showed must 
ever command the homage of those who know by ex- 
perience the supreme difficulty of having the hand 
materialize the conceptions of the mind. And _ yet 
Meissonier’s conceptions out-matched his brush: he 
was greater than his work. He was a great artist, 
and, better still, a great man—proud, frank, fear- 
less, and conscientious.” 


PROMOTIONS AND DISCIPLINE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK J. BARNARD, SEATTLE, 

|The following is taken word for word from his report 
of Seattle school work as it was being done in 1891-2. In 
view of the more recent discussion of this same phase of 
education, it is interesting reading.—Editor.] 

School men have, for years, been attempting to 
answer the questions, “How shall we shorten the 
course of study?” “How enrich it?” One proposed 
solution is to almost entirely abolish arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography, thereby shortening it, and 
bringing down into the grammar schools such high 
school studies as German, French, Latin, geometry, 
algebra, ete., thus “enriching” the course of study 
These solutions are obtained 
by but one rule, viz.: “Save time by the sacrifice of 
quantity.” That is, win the race by throwing over- 
hoard part of the cargo. We all admit that for a 
large number of our boys and girls eight years is too 
long a time for the work below the high school. 
Many could do the work in six years, some in less 
time, while naturally slow, though 
thinkers, would require full eight years. 

The questions of time and quantity are entirely 
different factors. Quantity is the course of study 
itself, while time is the number of years necessary to 
complete it. If, then, a certain factor, quantity, 
made up of more or less arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, spelling, reading, ete., ete., is required for ad- 
mission to the high school, why not so classify the 
pupils as to enable them to take the quantity and en- 
ter the high school in the shortest possible time? 


below the high school. 


others, sure 


The time of the course of study can thus be shortened 
for different pupils. Pupils thus enabled to enter 
the high school in less than eight years take up the 
enriching studies of German, Irench, Latin, ete., 
under the instruction of competent and experienced 
teachers, but in the high school, not below it. That 
is to say. the pupils hasten forward toward the ‘“en- 
riching” point, but the “rich” pabulum is not 
brought down to them. 

Such a plan would permit many pupils to complete 
the entire course of study in the elementary schools, 
and take two vears in the high school by the time 
they are fourteen years of age. Pupils having once 
entcred the high school would be apt to remain in 
-chool, and that) department would thereby be 
greatly strengthened and enlarged. 

{low can such a plan be put into practical oper- 
ation? Stated time for promotions will not accom- 
plish it; semi-annual promotions will not solve it. 

Jnany opinion the only solution is to classify pupils 
strictly according to abilities and qualifications, and 
then allow them to master the quantity (the course of 
study) im such time as they can do the work well. 

lo illustrate, suppose there are, in a certain school, 
eighty pupils in the fourth-year grade. I would 
divide them into four divisions of twenty pupils each, 
classifying them strictly according to abilities. To 
one teacher | would give the first and second divi- 
sions, to another the third and fourth. 

To the teachers and pupils of all “divisions” I 
would sav: “Now, the theory upon which the course 
of study for the fourth vear is constructed is, that it 
will take one year to complete it, but if you can do 
the work thoroughly and easily in less time, why, do 
so, and then at once begin the work of the fifth ‘year, 
overtaking the lowest ‘division’ of that class if p s- 
sible. 


covustant. 


This means daily promotion. 
The “first Class will 
overtake, for a time work with, but finally pass, the 
lowest “division” of the next higher class, while the 
lower 


Progress is 


division” of one 


will vo 


“ivisions” steadily forward, many of 
the pupils “working up” to higher “divisions” of the 
same Class, In schools where there are more than 
two teachers to a grade, the classification ean be still 
more thorough by having a greater number of ‘di- 
visions” in each grade. 

The one rule necessary to the complete and perfect 
success cf such a system is, “Study the capacities of 
each individual pupil.’ Some minds develop early, 
others late. The dunce of the class if kept chained to 
the “honor pupils” may always remain a dunce, but 
if unchained, if studied and allowed to study under 
proper directions and influence, he may become the 
wonder of the school, the genius of the age. 


FOREFATHERS DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


SCENE.—A New England schoolroom of colonial days 
Firearms of ancient pattern on the wall. Big birch in 
prominent place. Old-fashioned settees for scholars on 
the platform. Schoolmaster’s desk at one side. Six girls 
in. Quaker or colonial dress. Six boys in colonial suits, 
A large boy dressed in Quaker costume, with three-cor 
nered hat, wig, and long-tailed coat to represent the old 
time pedagogue. Two or three chairs of colonial style. 

Pedagogue rings a cowbell. 

[Boys and girls come straggling in, and take their 
places with some disturbance, at which the schoolmaster 
threateningly waves his birch, when quiet ensues. ] 

PEDAGOGUE (stepping to the front and solemnly rais- 
ing his finger).—To-day, dear children, we will forego the 
usual order of our school, that we may give some thought 
to the great event which the day commemorates,—the 
landing of our forefathers upon the shores of America. 
This is an important day in our history, for it heralded 
the beginning of our colonies, To-day we have this safe 
refuge, where freedom of thought is permitted to us. We 
cwe a great debt of gratitude to our forefathers—the Pil- 
grims. If it had not been for their fortitude and bravery, 
we, and those who are to come after us, would not have 
enjoyed the rich blessing of living in this favored land 
of liberty of thought and speech. Therefore, we celebrate 
to-day “Old Colony Day,” the day in which the Pilgrims 
on the Mayflower set their feet upon the rock at Plymouth 
and laid the cornerstone of our growing colonies. 
let us join our voices in the doxofogy. 

[Pedagogue produces a jewsharp or tuning fork, and 
starts the melody. All stand and sing. 

As they sing, an old squire, with snowy locks, bent 
form, leaning on a cane, and dressed in continental uni- 
form, enters. He pounds on the floor with his cane to 
keep time. The singing over, all resume their seats. 

Pedagogue, stepping up to the old man, hands him a 
chair.] 


Come, 


PEDAGOGUE.—Good morrow, Squire Bradford; 
fares it with thee? We welcome thee to our school. 

SQUIRE BRADFORD.—Aye, it is many a day since | 
sat on a bench in old England and learned the rule of 
three. But go on with thy school, Ichabod, 
is still good, though my eyesight fails. 
listen to children’s voices. 

PEDAGOGUE up and down reflectively).—| 
will ask, I think, some questions, that I may see how 
well versed ye are in the early histery of our country. I 
wonder how many can tell me what the Mayflower was, 
some may think it was a posy that grew in the wood, and 
some may think otherwise. Thee 
may answer, John Cotton. 

JOHN COTTON.—Sir, it was a good ship in which 101 
good people, our forefathers and 
england to America. 

PEDAGOGUE.—Thee is quite right, John 
Now, who were these Pilgrims, Sarah Breed? 

SARAH BREED.—They were mostly Englishmen, 
called Puritans, and they were the founders of our colo- 
nies, sir, 


how 


My hearing 
I ever like to 


(pacing 


(Hands are raised.) 


mothers, sailed from 


Cotton. 


PEDAGOGUE.—Joseph Winslow, thee may give the 
names of some of these Pilgrim Fathers. 

JOSEPH WINSLOW.—Jchn Carver, William Brad- 
ford, Edward Winslow, William Brewster, Isaac Allerton, 
Captain Miles Standish, John Alden— 

PEDAGOGUE (interrupting).—There, there, that will 
do, Joseph. They are at thy tongue’s end, I see. Now, 
where was the home cf the Puritans in England? Charles 
Brewster is desirous to tell about it, as, aye, he ought to 
be, with that honored name. 

CHARLES BREWSTER. 
Scrooby, sir, on the 


The little village of 
borders of Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, and not far from Lincolnshire in old England 
was the centre of the Puritan movement. In the old 
house of the bishops there William Brewster 
lived, who was the venerated elder and like a father to 
the Pilgrims. Near there, too, at Austerfield, was the 
home of William Bradford, the historian of the Pilgrims, 
and their governor for thirty years. 
PEDAGOGUE.—Why did these good people leave their 
homes? Who ean tell? Let thee, Priscilla 
Hale? 
PRISCILLA 
was 


manor 


us hear 
HALE.—-Because’ their religious  beli 

with that of the Church of England 
They were forbidden to worship according to their own 


at variance 


faith by the tyrannical bishops and ecclesiastical authori 
ties of that day. James, from whom they had 
expected better things, said he would harry the Puritans 
and Separatists, as they were calle d, out of the land, and 
he did. 


King 


PEDAGOGUE.- Where did they go, Edward Davis? 
EDWARD DAVIS.—The Puritans had heard that many 
of their own belief from London and other parts of Eng- 
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land had gone to Holland, where Spanish rule was being 
thrown off, and freedom of conscience was accorded to 
all men. But the church authorities would not let them 
remain in peace, and neither would they let the Puritans 
leave England. They were hunted and persecuted. 
Their homes were watched so that they could not escape. 
At Old Boston, for which our New Ongland Boston is 
named, Brewster, Bradford, and many others were be- 
trayed by the captain of the boat engaged to convey them 
to Holland. All their goods were confiscated by the mag- 
istrates, and themselves imprisoned for a time. But, in 
spite of all tremendous difficulties and sufferings, they 
finally reached Holland, where they resided twelve years 
in peace and contentment. 

PEDAGOGUE.—Well done, Edward. 
too, is so well versed. 
Endicott? 

JAMES ENDICOTT (tells the story of the Pilgrim 
party who sailed fourteen days on the German ocean, and 
were nearly shipwrecked on the European coast. See 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” by W. S. Bartlett, pages 58-60). 

PEDAGOGUE.—Thank ye, James. Now, why did not 
the Pilgrims 1emain in Holland, where the yY were so hon- 
orably received, Charity Edwards? 

CHARITY EDWARDS.—Because they were Puritans. 
sir. They formed the habits of the poorer class of the 
people in Holland, with whom they were obliged to con- 
sort on account of their own poverty—far from their taste. 
Then, too, they were English, and wanted their children 
te be English, too. 


I am glad thee, 
What is it thee has to say, James 


So it seemed wise to go to a place 
where they could be apart from others and found 
colony after their own ideas and faith. 

PEDAGOGUE.— Very geod. When they made their 
desires known, it is said the Dutch were loath to part 


with them. They were offered opportunity to go to Zea- 
land and to Guiana. But a tropical country, they wisely 
thought, was not suited to English constitutions. Be- 
sides, they would then be near unpleasant neighbors, the 
Spaniards, who might harrass them. So they finally de- 
cided to go to America, which was even then a land of 
promise. Two members of the company went over to 
London to negotiate for a settlement in America with the 
Virginia company. After many long delays, a charter 
was secured, and vessels. were engaged to carry part of 
them over to America to prepare a home for the rest. 
One of the vessels, the Speedwell, being unseaworthy, had 
to be left in Portsmouth. Tell us somewhat of the voy- 
age of the Mayflower, Stephen Winthrop. 

STEPHEN WINTHROP.— Sixty-four terrible days 
were spent in crossing the o¢ean. They encountered the 
equinoctial gales, which swept over them in all their 
fury, and nearly sent the precious vessel and all on board 
to the bottom of the sea. The ship was far too small for 
the accemmodation ef the company crowded within her. 
The suffering and strain of these fearful days weakened 
the constitutions, and, it is said, paved the way for the 
great numbers who were soon after to die on the bleak 
New England coast. 

PEDAGOCGUE.— Why did they not go to the place for 
which they started, Mary Billings? 

MARY BILLINGS.—They made an attempt to sail 
southward, sir, but, owing to contrary winds and breakers, 
they were glad enough to return to the safe shelter of 
Cape Cod harbor. Some say the skipper was at fault. 
But there is no dcubt that it was stormy weather and a 
dangerous coast, and they were all anxious to get to shore. 

PEDAGOGUE.—-We may well wonder what the effect 
would have been en the history of our colonies if the Pil- 
grims had fellowed their first plan. It was an old English 
saving, accepted in their time, that “a barren country is 
a great whet to the industry of a people.” If they had 
known how they were to fare after they had landed, they 
might have preferred to set sail again at once for Eng- 
land. 

rPAITH WILLIAMS.—I remember the old forefathers’ 
song my grandsire taught me, which told how they did. 

PEDAGOGUE. 

Faith recites. (See “Pilgrim Fathers,” by W. 5S. Bart- 


Let us hear thee give it. 


lett, page 208.) 
HENRY ELLSWORTH 
time thev had but one pint of corn, which gave but five 


i have heard, sir, that at one 


vrains to each person in the colony. 

PRUDENCE WHITE.—Thee has not told, sir, of the 
compact they made in the cabin of the Mayflower before 
thev landed. Ihave heard that was the first plan for self- 
scvernment ever made in the world. 

PEDAGOGUE.—Thee is quite right, Prudence That 
agreement laid the foundation for our government. They 
hound themselves to make their own laws, abide by them, 
and obey their officers. Now, Squire Bradford, has thee 
not a word for us? We would like to hear from thee of 


the landing of the Pilgrims from that old history thee 


knows by memory. 

(Squire Bradford bows, rises, and gives the quaint ac- 
count of the landing from William Bradford's “History 
of Plymouth,” chapter 10.) 

PEDAGOGUE —IT wonder what can have become of 


that precious manuscript book of Governor Bradford? It 
would have been a valued work for all coming time. 

SQUIRE.—I think it has been loaned, and it may have 
zotten into the hands of some of the Established church 
people. I trust it has not been destroyed. And now, 
Friend Ichabod, can thee not grant me a favor? Will not 
thee and thy school come to my house for a holiday? We 
will fire a cannon, and make a procession, and have a fine 
feast. There’s an Indian whortleberry pudding that the 
good dame has ready for the eating. (Children clap. 
Schoolmaster smiles.) 

(Squire produces flags, gives one to each as they pass 
him. Then, arm in arm, they march around the room, 
the schoolmaster playing a patriotic march on his jews- 
harp or harmonica, the squire keeping time with his cane 
while the children wave their flags. 


PART TWO. 


TEACHER. -What cur colonial scholars have just told 
us is very interesting and true. And I hope that you are 
ail as well informed as they regarding the history which 
led up to cur forefathers’ day.—which, in their time, was 
called “Old Colony Day.” 

Now, we are to have representatives of our forefathers, 
and our foremothers, too, and let us prove that we are 
Yankees by guessing who they are. (Blank numberea 
papers and pencils are given out.) About a dozen slips 
are given to a dozen children, with a few sentences de- 
scriptive of the characters they represent. Or, the exer- 
cise may be made more varied by assigning parts a week 
before, which are not to be divulged, and having the reci- 
tations given in costume. For example,- 

MILES STANDISH.—I was a bold soidier and famous 
captain in the Pilgrim company. I served on the side of 
the Dutch in the armies of England in the war against 
Spain. That war being over, I joined the Pilgrims at 
Leyden, was with themcon the Mayflower, and fought 
their battles to the end. My unfortunate love affair was 
But to me was entrusted 
I was its right hand. 


made the subject of a poem. 
the military defense of the colony. 

EDWARD WINSLOW.—Of all who came over on the 
Mayflower, only my portrait is in existence. I was one 
ef the most influential members of the company. My 
wife and T were traveling on the continent, where we fell 
in with the Pilgrims at Leyden, and joined our fortunes to 
theirs. Four times I was sent to England as agent, and 
was the first to bring over cattle from England. I used 
my best efforts to civilize the Indians and bring them to 
Christianity. I was governor of the colony for three 
years: [was its chronicler. I gave myself as a hostage to 
the savages, and did not shrink from imprisonment and 
the danger of death in confronting the tyrannical Arch- 
bishop Land, as an agent of Plymouth and Massachusetts. 
If Miles Standish was the right hand of the colony, I was 
its head. 

JOHN CARVER.—I was a deacon of the Pilgrim 
church in Holland. To me was given the trying duty, 
with a companion, to negotiate with the Virginia com- 
pany. As the first governor of Plymouth, I had great re- 
sponsibility in a most difficult time. 

SUSANNA WHITE.—!1 was not a Pilgrim Father, but 
I was 9 Pilgrim mother. I was on board the Mayflower 
during that terrible voyage. It was in Cape Cod harbor, 
hefore we had landed, that my son was born, the first- 
born of the Pilgrims. He was granted 200 acres because 
he was the first-born of the English in the new country. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER.—The people loved to call me 
elder. Twas not only elder, but eldest of thecompany, for 
| was fifty-six years old when we emigrated to America. 
I wes well born and well educated, and had served in an 
official capacity at the court of Queen Elizabeth. I was 
glad enough to leave that artificial life of intrigue for the 
simple life of the Puritans, and to assist them with my 
estate. | bore my burden with the rest, living without 
bread or corn many months together, having many times 
nothing but fish and water. I lived to be eighty vears 
of age. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD.—-No~ one could 
Elder Brewster without naming me, also; for, although 
I was but a boy of sixteen when I went to Holland with 
him. I was his closest friend and companion. I was born 
on the nineteenh of March, 1589, as the records state at 


mention 


\ucterfield chureh, only a few miles from Brewster's 
home. near Scrooby, Eng. Together we were thrown into 
prison at Old Boston, where most of my books and posses- 
sions were rudely taken from me. As governor of the 
colony succeeding John Carver, I was made my own suc- 
cessor annually for nearly thirty years. My hisfory and 
ether manuscripts have been most generally quoted from, 
and are the foundations of American literature and the 
most authentic writings of the Pilgrims. 

(Other characters which could be well represented are 
Priseilla Mullins, John Alden, John Billington, Mary 
Chilton, Massasoit, Isaac Allerton, Archbishop Land, 


King James, ete.) . 


CHRISTMAS IN ALL NATONS.—(1.) 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE 


IN NORWAY. 

Let us see how children spend Christmas in Nor- 
way. ‘Two weeks before Christmas really comes, they 
hegin to get ready for their jolly times. The house 
must be swept: the tables must be scrubbed till their 
wooden tops are snowy white. 
evergreen to 


The children gather 
he scattered on the floors, and make 
wreaths to he fastened on the wall. In the halls are 
small Christmas trees with candles on them. Every- 
All the splendid dishes, eups, 
and tankards that belonged to the grandfathers and 
vrandmothers are put where evervone can see them. 


thing looks pretty. 


Then, of course, these people want plenty of nice 
So the mothers and 
bie sisters make all kinds of eake and cookies. while 
the fathers are 


things to eat at Christmas time. 


away fishing and hunting: for there 
They kill a 
sheep, too, and chop it all into little pieces, and make 
sausages. These people eat sausages instead of tur- 
When all the food is 
ready, a roaring fire is made in the kitchen, and big 
Now is the 
time when the Norwegian children are rubbed and 
then dh The girls’ dresses 
are of bright colors and they have new ribbons for 


are many deer in the forests of Norway. 


kev for their Christmas dinner. 
tubs of hot water are put near the stove. 
-sed in their best clothes. 


their hair, while the bovs put on ‘their best vests of 
red or blue for the holiday season. 

Meantime, father sits in the parlor with the big 
ible openin his lap. He is waiting for the rest of 
the family to come, for they must read together before 
After prayers, 
comes the lighting of the eandles that are hung 
The little folks do this while big 
This is a simple meal, so it 
They must hurry to the 
little church, where the minister will preach them a 
Christmas sermon. The little folks take torches in 
their hands so that they can find their way. They 
have to walk quite a long way, but they do not get 
What do you sup- 
pose it is for? When the minister has preached to 
the people. he stands at the front of the chureh with 
Now the people march to 
the platform and leave their bundles. These are good 
things for the poor people. Then comes the race 
home, for they think that whoever gets home first will 
he the happiest all the coming vear. 


the regular Christmas meal. 
around the room. 


sister gets dinner ready. 
does not take long to eat it. 


tired. Faeh one earries a bundle. 


his back to the audience. 


Ahout five 


o'clock in the morning a merry song rings through 


Next day is Christmas, with all its jovs. 
the house. The mother calls big sister by singing:— 
“A child is born in Bethlehem, Bethlehem, 
That is joy of Jerusalem, 
Halle! Hallelujah!” 
But Jong before mother was up the froliesome 
brothers have been around, planning all sorts of mis- 
chief, 


that she is locked into her room. 


Sister finds herself tied into bed or discovers 
She looks all 
around for one of her shoes, which has been hidden 
somewhere, Or she can’t find her little cap any- 
where, Tow mischievous these boys of Norway are! 
Besides teasing their sisters, these boys like to dress 
up in father’s clothes and make calls. They stop be- 
fore some window, singing till the people throw 
ponies to them. 

These little folks think that every thing as well as 
every person should be happy on Christmas day. All 
the cows and horses have twice as much food as they 
receive on other days. The family dog has his chain 
taken off, and is allowed to ran around where he 
Wishes. Tf we were in Norway on Christmas day, we 
should wonder where the multitude of birds came 
from. During the vear these kind people lay aside 
When Christmas 


comes they go to market and buy great bundles of 


some pennies just for the birds. 
crain. These are tied to the fence or to posts or to 
the housetop. and the litthe birds come from all diree- 
tions to eat their Christmas dinner, which is ready foy 


them, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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These people are kind to each other, too, inviting 
their neighbors to share their good things. At 
Christmas time, especially, they give big parties to 
their friends. They enjoy sitting around the long 
family table, voung and old together. In the middle 
of the table is a pile of flat bread, and around this 
small plates of brown bread and cheese. Near by 
there is a piece of butter that weighs thirty or forty 
pounds, and each one helps himself from this. Just 
think! hey eat for a little while, then sing songs of 
their country, to show how happy they are. After 
they have eaten fish and sausages, potatoes and 
onions, the sweet cakes and cookies are brought in. 
These people have a pretty custom after their dinner. 
One of the friends gets up to say “Thank you” to the 
mother. Then all the others do the same until the 
Norway lady blushes and bows to her company. 
They lead her into the next room, singing carols as 
they go. 

Suddenly there comes a knock at the door. In 
rushes a number of maskers. These are men who 
have on queer faces and funny clothes. As they are 
dancing about the room and saying funny things, the 
father opens a trap door and lifts up a big howl of 
ale. We gives some to the maskers and tosses a few 
pennies to them and they run off as fast as they 
came in. 

The children then play games until it is time for 
the Christmas tree. They have not long to wait. 
Thev are called to form a procession and to march to 
the big dance-room. There stands a brightly-lighted 
Christmas tree, filled with dollies, kites, queer boxes, 
ponies, and candy canes. All the children take hold 
of hands around the tree, singing carols as they march 
forward and backward, waiting for the signal to sit 
down and receive their presents. As each one’s name 
is called, he goes to the tree for his gift. Every one is 
happy. They clap their hands and laugh. These 
little folks of Norway go to bed at ten o’clock, so then 
the party breaks up. Big sister hurries around, 
warms the coats by the fireplace and helps the neigh- 
bors get ready to go home. The children go to bed, 
planning how to-morrow they will go up and down 
hill with their new snowshoes, or slide on their new 


sled, or play with their new dolls. 


HINTS IN PHYSICS. 


[Adapted from J. P. Phenix. ] 


Make a paper windmill by cutting a three-and-a- 
half-inch square of paper from the corners nearly to 
the centre, and fasten to a pointed stick by a pin 
passed through the centre, holding down every other 
corner. See that it turns very easily. Hold this mill 
over a lamp at different heights. It turns. and thus 
shows that there is a strong current upward. Study 
carefully all the air currents caused by the heat from 
the lamp. | 

1. Upward current over the lamp. 

2%. Currents at the ceiling moving away in all 
directions from over the lamp. 

3. Downward currents around the sides of the 
room. 

1. Currents moving toward the bottom of the 
lamp from all directions to push the warm air up. 

Thorough study of circulation of air in the room 
will give clear ideas about winds. 

I. Study the currents around a bonfire. The 
sparks show the course of the upward current. 

Air is but slightly heated by the sun’s ravs. 
The sun heats the earth, and the earth warms the 
air. 

With this in mind, study land and sea-breezes, 

». Show how the air at the equator is heated, 
What becomes of the heated air? The wind is up- 
ward at the Zone of Calms. Why?) The trades mav 
easily he explained in this connection. | 

1. Currents of air in a room. around doors and 
windows. may be detected, and studied by means of 
a hehted candle. 


Chimneys keep the warm upward current from 
spreading: and it gains velocity in ascending just as 


a ball gains velocity in falling Consequently, more 


air presses through the fire in the stove. Consider 
the use of very tall factory chimneys, lamp chimneys, 
Cte. 

(. Study the circulation of air in a room heated 
by a stove or radiator. 

7}. Why is most of the heat of an open fire wasted? 

8. Make use of the principle given above to ex- 
plain circulation of water in the ocean, Gulf stream, 
Etc. 

9. When liquids cool at the surface, the cooled 
portion contracts and sinks. 

19. Water is a poor conductor of heat, and if kept 
from circulating, as it is by the solid part of a pud- 
ding, it cools very slowly. Hence the time required 
to heat or cool puddings. 

11. Some liquids, like molasses, are apt to burn 
when heated over hot stoves, because the heated part 
cannot be pushed out of the way by the cooler part 
before being heated too much. 

Cover a thermometer with ice or snow. Notice 
that the thermometer remains at 32 degrees until all 
the ice has melted. Experiments very carefully made 


‘show that the temperature of ice just before melting 


ond of the water just after are the same, regardless of 
the heat applied to melt the ice. When all the ice has 
heen melted, the heat then raises the temperature of 
the water, 

Study carefully and explain— 

1. Why ice is put in the ice-pitcher in summer. 
(.\ir heats the water, and the water gives up its heat 
io melt the ice.) 

2. Why ice is used in the refrigerator. 

3. Why davs in March are not so warm as days in 
September. 

|. Why the snow does not all melt on the first 
warm days of spring. 


». Why the wax in the candle melts so slowly. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What inferences are drawn abroad from the 
result of our recent elections? 

2. What has become of the Massachusetts hospital 
ship “Bay State”? 

»  Trom what foreign countries have most of the 
immigrants come this vear, and how does the total 
number compare with that of last year? 

1, What new means of fighting fires has just been 
tested in Boston? What effect is it likely to have 
upou the apparatus of towns and cities situated near 
large streams or other bodies of water? 

®. What important points were touched upon by 
lord Satisbury in his recent speech? 

1. In Spain it was hoped that the elections 
would prove that the American people did not sympathize 
with the government in its demands, as expressed through 
the peace commissioners at Paris; especially the demand 
for the cession of the Philippines to us. But the general 
outcome of the elections is interpreted by them as a dec- 
laration that the majority of our people are in favor of 
demanding the cession of all the Spanish possessions now 
in question. In Great Britain the election is looked upon, 
not as a complete endorsement of the government's policy 
with regard to the cession of the Philippines, but not as 
a rebuke nor as a demand that the policy be abandoned: 
so that no reason appears why the demands should not be 
pressed. Generally it appears to be the conviction that 
the elections have proved that a majority of the American 
people are not averse to adopting the old world policy of 
acquisition of all possible territory. 

2. The hospital ship Bay State has been bought by the 
United States government from the Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation for $100,000. Of this amount, the association has 
paid the state of Massachusetts $50,000, which the state 
gave toward its purchase. It will interest the many chil- 
dren who contributed toward its original purchase to 
know that it is to be continued in a service somewhat al- 
lied to that which was its first purpose, since it is now to 
be used as a transport for carrying soldiers and supplies 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, 

Of the immigrants who have come here this year. 
Italy has sent nearly 59,000; Russia is next with 27,000: 
Ireland third with 25,000; Germany sends 17,000: Hun- 
sary nearly as many; 12,000 came from Galicia and 
Pukowina in Austria-Hungary; 12,000 from Sweden; and 
9,000 from England. _Among the steerage passengers who 
came were actors, musicians, doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and editors tothe number of 600. Many, however, be- 
longed to a class with much less education; for over 43,- 
000 could neither read nor write. The total number was 
229,299, a decrease of 1,533 as compared with the previous 
year, 


4. For some little time the city of Boston has been 
laying pipes from the harbor up to the central businegs 
districts. This week they were tested for the first time. 
Six lines of hose were attached to a hydrant in Post-office 
square, connected with the pipe system. The fire-boat at 
Central wharf, a quarter of a mile away, was doing the 
pumping, and great streams of water were thrown 
through ali six lines of hose to a height much greater than 
that of any building in the square. It was a succegsfi! 
contrivance for transferring the powerful force of the fire 
boat from its station in the harbor to the very heart of 
the city, and that with the loss of but five per cent. from 
friction in the pipes, in spite of the necessary curves. The 
efficiency and economy of the results—much greater than 
the most sanguine had anticipated—are likely to cause a 
revolution in the present system of fighting fires. 

5. At the annual banquet of the lord mayor of London 
at Guildhall last Wednesday, the marquis of Salisbury, 
premier of England, spoke of recent events and their sig- 
nificance. Among other important matters, he referred 
to the crisis with France in regard to the Fashoda inci- 
dent, which was well understood to be but one phase of 
a most complicated question in relation to the whole 
question of Afeican occupation. His language with re- 
gard to this crisis was plain enough not to be misunder- 
stocd. ‘‘We have quiterecently,” he said, ‘‘had toconsider 
whether the questicn of a European war was not very 
near; but the result has turned out otherwise, happily, due 
tothe great judgment and common sense displayed by 
France, under circumstances of unusual difficulty, which, 
I think, have reiieved Europe of avery dangerous and 
threatening storm.” 

Another extraordinary statement was with regard to 
our own war: “In many respects this era is marked by 
unhappy omens. It is the first time in which the mighty 
force of the American republic has been introduced among 
nations whose dominions are expanding, and whose in- 
struments are, to a certain extent, war. No one can deny 
that appearance of the United States among factors Asi- 
atic, at all events, and possibly in European diplomacy, 
is a grave and serious event, which may not conduce to 
the interests of place, though I think, in any event, it is 
likely to conduce to the interests of Great Britain.” 
These are words that must give us food for most serious 
thought. 


MODERN GEOGRAPH Y.*—(111.) 


BY ALBERT EF. WINSHIP. 


9. LoNGITUDE AND LaTiITUuDE.—P laces on the eart!: 
are located by telling the distance and direction froin 
the equator and the meridian of Greenwich. For 


convemence in measuring distance, the equator 
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divided into 360 equal parts or degrees. There are, 
therefore, 180 degrees both east and west of the 
meridian of Greenwich, and as it is a quarter of a 
circle of the earth from the equator to either pole 
there are ninety degrees north or south of the 
equator. ‘The long way, measured from the merid- 
ian, is ongitude, the other is latitude. 

10. Map Srupixs.—The figures for measuring 
longitude are at the top and bottom of the map, those 
for latitude at the sides. 

Find New York, the largest city in) America. 
Map (75 west longitude and 41 north latitude). Find 
Rio de Janeiro, from which city more coffee 1s 
shipped than, from any city in the world. Map 
(43 W. Canton, the largest city in Asia, 
Map (110 23 Cape of Good Hope. Map (18 
K. 33.8.). North Cape, where the sun may be seen 
at midnight in June. Map (25 BE. 75 N.). 

[I:very child should name a place on some map 
each day, tell its latitude and longitude and some- 
thing of interest about it. Then the whole class 
should find the place. Whenever a place is referred 
to, ask if any family friend of any of the class has 
heen there; if not, ask what they have heard or read 
about it. It adds much to the interest to have a 
child give unexpected information. | 

11. Distances —The degrees of latitude are the 
sune. A degree of longitude on the equator is the 
same as a degree of latitude (G9 1-4 miles), but since 
the meridians approach each other as they go from 
the equator, meeting at the poles [see Fig. 12], the 
360th of a circle, parallel to the equator, is less and 
less as we go from the equator. : 

A rich and wise Arab official in 814 A D. measured 
the length of a degree—he called it “stadia.” He 
made this measurement on the plains of Mesopotamia 
using a long pole. In 1500 A. D. a Frenchman rode 
in a carriage along a straight road out from Paris, the 
distance of a degree, measuring the wheel and count- 
ing the number of revolutions it made. In 1735 
some scholarly Frenchmen went to the Gulf of 
Bothnia (25 EB. 65 N.), took measurements for sixteen 
months, and other French scholars went to Peru 
(75 W. 10.8.), spending ten years in similar studies. 
Both of these expeditions had made such extensive 
measurements and observations that when they re- 
turned and compared notes it was known for the first 


BOSTON 


the North star measures the same as the latitude of 
the place of the observer, Boston is 42 N., point to 
the place the North Star would be from that point. 
Where would it be at Canton, China? North Cape? 
New Orleans? San Francisco? Rome? 

The equator has no latitude (0 latitude), and the 
north star is in the horizon as seen from Quito, 
Feuador, or from any other point on the equator. 
At the north pole it is directly overhead, or latitude 
90 degrees, 


WHO WROTK2—(L) 


{Answers next week.) 

1. “Rainbow Gold” and Mayfair’? 

2. Family Scapegrace™ and “At Her Merey™? 

3. “Jude the Obscure” and “Tess of the Urber- 
villes’? 

“Rhoda Fleming” and Ordeal of Richard 
“Bonme Brier Bush” and “Kate Carnegie 

“How Tamed Mrs. Cruiser” and 
Dangerous’? 
Preasure Island” and “Dr. Jekvll and Mr. 

“Not Wisely but Too Well? and Belinda’? 

Heir of Redcliffe” and “Daisy Chain’? 

“The Little Pilgrim” and Wizard's 
Son? 

11. “Life's 
(iadsbys” 

“Robert Elsmere” and “David Grieve’? 


“Captain 


Handicap” and “Story of the 


AN HOUR WITH WHITTIER. 


BY GERTRUDE F. ADAMS, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


From “Snowbound™ and “Among the we 
drew materials for a very pleasant hour, a memory 
service to mark the anniversary (December 17) of our 
The pen pictures of the old home and 
sketches of the fireside members had given the chil- 
dren an insight to the personal life of him they hon- 
ored, and had drawn them near the writer. They 
had read between the lines, and found those qualities 
which endeared him to us all. 

With a happy spirit they responded to the call for 


Quaker poet. 


FG. 


time how long a degree is, and it was also learned 
ihat the earth is slightly flattened at the poles. 
Children now learn in a single lesson what it took 
ihe wise men of the world until 1735 A. D. to find out. 
12. Tue Nortu Strar.—Find upon the map your 
own city or some neighboring place and note its lati- 
tude. Point to the place in the sky where the north 
star is. Where is the north point in the horizon? 
The distance from this north point in the horizon to 
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13. 

help, that our Whittier Review might be a pleasure 
and a profit. They were wont to illustrate the poem- 
as fancy sugvested, and were delighted to call upon 
their imagination for what the poet’s pen dictated: 
~o our embrvo artists adorned our blackboards with 
ippropriate scenes. We took great pleasure in com 
paring a pupils notion of the early home with a 
photograph which was presented later. The details 
differed. as must be expected if the work was genuine, 


hut the old-time features were all there, and the gen- 
ertl outlines harmonized. The snowball scene with 


“Sweet door-way pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defense 
Against the snowball’s compliments,” 


Inade a very graphic scene from real life. The clean- 
Winged hearth showed every detail about the kitchen 
fireplace, where 

“The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall. 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 


And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood." 


which greath 
couplet, 


pleased us bere the 


“Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,- 
Brcught in the wood from out of doors.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore, that “not unfeared, half-welcome 
vuest.”——of whose strange life we had read and talked 
and drawn our serious lesson of a life of self-control 
and balance.—looked out on us from eyes that flashed 
“adangerous light.” She made sharp contrast to 
that scene from “Among the Hills” where 


“She sat beneath the broad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing meadow,” 


and 
“Peside her, from the summer heat 
‘to share her grateful screening, 
With forehead bared, the farmer stood, 
Upon his pitchfork leaning.” 

The poets kindly face gave inspiration from a 
wreath of immortelles, and an evergreen spray, from 
the grave, Was woven into our work with a “sweetly, 
~olomn thought.” No item connected with the bard 
Was too trifling to be tributary to the hour, and to lend 
a osiered influence. Our programme suggests our 
line of work. and printed copies pleased the children, 

WHITTIER REVIEW. 

Lowell’s Criticism. 
leaf Whittier.” 

The poet's description of Uncle Moses, The Maiden 
Aunt, The Elder Sister, The Youngest Sister, The 
“Half Welcome Guest.” The “Brisk Wielder of the 
Birch and Rule.” 

Composition: “Snow-Bound.” 
“The Outside World.” 
December day.” 

Interior: Louse Scene. 
world without.” 

The Poet's Idea of Immortality; Belief in Future 
Recognition; Charity for Others: Appreciation of 


Composition; “John Green- 


Reading: “That brief 


“Shut in from all the 


education, 

The best of Lowell’s thought from “A> Fable for 
Critics” proved our poet’s rank among scholars. The 
composition gave us the child’s version of the rare, 
-weet life lived in its purity, and rising by true worth 
and genius Trom obscurity fame. The personal 
sketches, a little shortened, gave us a vivid picture of 
the home and a near acquaintance with each member, 
while we realized the reverent love in) which the 
author held his dear ones. 

The child’s prose version of the story threw many 
suggestive lights. In more abstract passages we 
found a high philosophy of life, a creed and hope for 
the future which have cheered many an old age. We 
learned the key to the poet's peace amid great 
changes and we recognized his tender consideration 
for another's foibles. Tle became an inspiration as 
we grew in knowledge of those gentle qualities which 


wood and ewreat. 


FOR HISTORY STUDENTS. 
TRAVEL. 
common modes of travel in eolonial 
When and where in the United States did 


canals first begin to be used? 


Deseribe 
tines, 
Show how modes of 
convevance have affected the settlement of this coun- 
tiv. Why did the railroad supersede the national 
read? Do good roads have any effect upon the im- 
provement of a country? May we hope for anything 
better than our present railroads as means of travel? 
What? 


travel in any way? 


Has the invention of the bievele influenced 
How ?—Oklahoma Sehool Herald, 
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Educational Intelligence 


St. Paul now advises a man as well as a woman to 
keep silence—on evolution. 


Superintendent Search is certainly very heroic in 
his method of resigning at Holyoke. 
Yale, Amherst, and 


great men for president, not to mention the many 
other colleges in the West and South. 


Brown are now looking for 


Boston will retain her normal school. The move- 
ment to surrender it to the state met with such oppo- 


sition that the board changed its mind. 


Los Angeles will be the next meeting place for the 
N. Be. AL if the railroads will stand by the $50 round 
trip rate from Chicago, as was understood at Wash- 
ington. If the rate goes up to 862.50, the place of 
meeting may be changed. 


The Department of Superimtendence will meet in 
Columbus, O., February 21, 22, and 238. Mark 
of Louisville, president. Entire expense from Bos- 
ton, including sleeping car, meals en route, and board 
at headquarters, about $40. 


The friends of Karl Barnes will be pleased to learn 
that he has had his accustomed success on the educa- 
tional platform in London, giving a course of five 
lectures upon “Methods in Child Study” at the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, Bloomsbury square. The mate- 
rials for these lectures were gathered from the London 


schoe Is. 


(ireater New York is having a good course of edu- 
cational lectures by Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, President Mac- 
Mister, President William R. Harper, President G. 
Stanley Hall, and President J. M. Taylor. This is a 


remarkable combination of university talent 


James 


The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers will hold its annual meeting this week Sat- 
urday at 10a. m.. in the English high schoolhouse, 
with addresses by Professor Clarence M. Weed of New 
Hampshire College, Professor LL. If. Bailey of Cor- 
nell, and Professor C I Hodge of Clark University. 


Both the Republican and Democratic parties in 
soston have turned down three of the best members 
of the board,—Messrs. Lowell and Hubbard and Mrs. 
Ames. This action of the two parties is the most 
serious blow to advanced education that has been ex- 
perienced in Boston in many a day. The new men 
may be all right, but these members of the board were 
defeated for their virtues. ‘These are all nominated 
independently, and there is hope that they may be 
elected, as they certainly should be. It will be a 
great day for the schools if they win. 


Superintendent Smith of St. Paul has gotten him- 
self into the most scalding kind of hot water—this is 
not the same as “the soup”’—by an address to the 
teachers, which has been savagely handled by the local 
papers and by educators far and near. Even Presi- 
dent Stanley Hall stops in his busy career to write a 
scorcher for a St. Paul daily paper. Mr. Smith will 
have the liveliest kind of work to skip out of the dish 
into which he has gotten himself, or into which the 
St. Paul has had the most 


papers have plunged him. 
Two 


startling kind of experiences in recent years. 
able men have gotten out who were in the highest 
degree progressive and aggressive, and now the press 
is attacking the present superintendent beé¢ause he has 
vone back to conservatism on evolution and kindred 
progressive themes, which they think wholly inecon- 
sistent with the great name they bear. St. Paul de- 
serves something better than so much unfortunate ad- 
vertising of herself—ought we to say of himself? 


In the death of Daniel W. Jones, principal of the 
Lowell school, Boston, Massachusetts loses one of her 
most respected teachers. He died of pneumonia after 
a week's illness on November 27, aged sixty-eight 
vears. He taught at first for his health, at Newbury- 
port when twenty-four years of age, but such was his 
success and pleasure im teaching that he remained in 
it for forty-six vears. At twenty-nine years of age, 
1859, he became principal of the Comins school, Rox- 
bury, and was annexed to Boston with that city. In 
18714 he was transferred to the Lowell school, where he 
remained until November 19. He was 
prominent in Masonry: was one of the most promi- 
nent members of the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, and was the business manager of the Massachu- 
He was a 


his illness, 


setts "Teacher in the davs of its glory. 
noble man, a successful teacher, and an earnest stu- 
dent. Tle belonged to the race of great teachers 
whom Boston has developed. He taught here thirty- 
nine vears, 


NEVERTHELESS. 

‘Teachers would subscribe for last year’s almanac at 
twenty-five cents a year rather than for the best educa- 
tional magazine in the world at a dollar.’-—School Super- 
intendent. 

“It is a pretty bad commentary on the intelligence and 
interest of public schools teachers that a cheap, almost 
worthless, school journal can command a large circula- 
tion.’’—Supervisor of City Schools. 

What do teachers have to say about this?—Editor Pri- 
mary Education. 

Nevertheless, all the high-toned school journals ap- 


pear to be very prosperous. It is a large country, and 
it is highly creditable that the best journals have a 


large constituency, 


DR. IRWIN SHEPARD HONORED. 


Ir. and Mrs. Irwin Shepard have been the recipi- 
ents of inany attentions since the resignation of Dr. 
Shepard, who leaves the Winona normal school to 
hecome permanent secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, but of all these the latest was the 
hest. It was one of the leading social functions in 
the history of Winona. Decorations, flowers, music, 
added to the brilliancy of the occasion, and a testi- 
monial that will never lose its suggestiveness was the 
beautiful chest of silverware that ever came 
into that city, probably, as complete as it was rich and 
beautiful. For nineteen years Dr. Shepard has been 
at the head of this school; for half that time he has 
heen one of the best-known educators in the country, 
and every leader in the profession would have been 
pleased to have been among those who thus honored 
him 


most 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS’ RESIGNATION. 


ew men have been so completely identified with 
the education of a city of its size as has Sherman Wijl- 
liams with that of Glens Falls. All that the country 
at large knows of Glens Falls educationally is what 
they have known of it because of its superintendent, 
We know of no man who has done more for a city |) 
making its system, spirit, and method thorough} 
modern than has he, and his resignation comes wit) 
surprise upon the profession, and with grief when j: 
is accompanied with the statement that he resigns be 
cause the school board insists upon choosing teachers 
wholly independent of the advice of the superintend- 
ent. Here is what Mr. Williams says‘in his letter of 
resignation :-— 

“No board of education, however capable and con- 
scientious its individual members, is competent to 
pass upon the qualification and fitness of teachers to 
the extent of fitting them to determine in what posi- 
tion each teacher will work to the best advantave. 
No member of the school board will or can afford t 
give sufficient time to the inspection of teachers’ work 
to enable him to assign them to the positions in which 
they will do the best work. In most cases, if the, 
took suflicient time they would still be as unfitted for 
this work as would be the average superintendent to 
pass upon questions of law, medicine, or mercantil: 
affairs.” 

In this matter there is no chance for two views. 
Fortunately, Mr. Williams is qualified for any first- 
class position, and will undoubtedly find a better field 
at once, Lt is cause for rejoicing that Glens Falls has 
few companions in this retrograde action. 


REMARKABLE COMBINATION. 


Rarely is there such a combination of circum 
stances as that which has clustered about Messrs. 
Black and Meredith in California. Ten years ago | 
first knew these two men, spending a week with them. 
Mr. Meredith was superintendent of Ventura county, 
and Mr. Black was high school principal in’ th 
county Good friends, even to the point of 
chuminess. In a strong Republican county, Mr. 
Meredith had been several times elected, though a 
Democrat. In 1890 both men ran for county superin- 
tendent in a good-natured contest, and Mr. Black 
won. Four vears later Mr. Black ran for state super- 
intendent, and though the opposing party captured 


seat. 


the governor and almost everything in sight, he won, 
owing not a little to Mr. Meredith. 

When the new normal school at San Diego was 
about to be established this year, Mr. Meredith was 
though circumstances 
made his election improbable, his candidacy made 


the leading candidate, and 


any other election for a long time impossible. Mr. 
Black lost the renomination for state superintendent, 
as every one of his predecessors had lost it, but at 
once he was unanimously elected to the principalship 
at San Diego, and Mr. Meredith was appointed state 
superintendent for the remainder of the year and as- 
sistant to Mr. Black in the San Diego school after 
January 1. 

What changes these ten years have brought these 
men, often rivals, always friends, both having been 
state superintendents, and now associated again in like 
positions. In all this there is no occasion for sur- 
prise for then both were eminently successful. It 
would be interesting to chronicle all the promotions 
of school men in California in these ten years. 


HISTORIES NORVH AND SOUTH. 


The veterans of the Civil War cannot forget the 
principles for which they fought. Neither should it 
be expected that they would. The War of the Roses 
in England took place more than four centuries ago. 
It took a long time after that contest for the two 
parties to become assimilated and forget the quarre!. 
Even to-day evidences of estrangement may still b 
found, so difficult is it to heal the breach after a civi! 
war. 

The war between the Southern seceding states and 
our national government was ended only a third of a 
century ago. In the main the people of the two sec- 
tions are already practically united in feeling and in- 
terests. It can hardly be expected, however, that the 
soldiers who took part on either side in that sanguin- 
ary contest will be able to overcome all the feelings of 
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antipathy, even hatred, which were inevitably en- 
gendered during the war. F 

Within a few years the Grand Army has made more 
or Jess effort to purge the school histories from any 
leaning toward the Southern states in their account of 
the Civil War. Now the Confederates retaliate. 
The Grand camp of Confederate Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Virginia, at their recent annual convention, 
indulged in a very spirited discussion over a report 
of the history committee. That report requested the 
Virginia board of education “to use every measure 
under its control to drive history out of use in the 
schools of this state; and 

“Second, that the board of education confines the 
public schools to the use of —— and —— histories of 
the United States.” It is understood that the board 
of education has agreed to the request of this com- 


inittee, has dropped —— and has placed the his- 
tcries of ——— and —— upon the list. But the board 
went further and added to the list —— history. To 


this the committee objected. They say, “Your com- 
mittee had rather see our children taught inaccura- 
cies about the war, but in a book written by authors 
who understood and appreciate the motives of the 
Confederate soldier, than te be taught perfectly ae- 
curate accounts of the battles and sieges in books 
whose authors look upon Confederate soldiers as 
criminals.” But the committee go on to sav: ‘The 
United States is our country fer the future. All ques- 
tion of secession is ended and put aside forever, and 
nowhere is the United States government held in 
greater love and regard than in the Southern states.” 
On this part of the report the discussion was fiery. 
Objections were vigorously made to the statement 
that the right of secession should be abandoned. 
The general thought was: “I believe that secession was 
right then and [believe it is now.” To this William 
I. Rovall, the chairman of the history committee, 
made reply as follows: “L say that at Appomattox we 
pledged our honor that we abandoned secession for all 
time.” Tle urged that “the states were offered the 
opportunity of returning to the Union on the promise 
that they would abandon the cause of secession for all 
time, and that pledge is written upon the face of the 
constitution of every Southern state.” We elaimed 
that the adoption of the fourteenth amendment and 
the re-admission of their senators and representatives 
in congress Clearly did away with the right of seces- 
sion. Then Mr. Royall added. “and if) my fellow 
Confederates differ with me on this point, [ part com- 
pany with them right here. [am now a citizen of 
the Union, and have nothing further to do with that 
old quarrel except as a sacred memory.” Mar, Royall 
resigned his position as chairman of the committee. 

Some pretty sharp things were said by the Con- 
federates in the heat of discussion. One spoke as 
follows: “I would as soon go to his Satanie Majesty 
for religion as to go to a Northern writer for justice 
to the South.” Colonel —— said that no man was 
more saturated with love for the South than hilmself, 
and hatred of Northern things. 

“Why.” he said. “LE hate to even look at the North 
star.” 

Mr. Rovall, having resigned as a member of the 
history committee, was asked to withdraw that resig- 
nation. He refused to withdraw it unless the camp 
would adopt in full his report. They adopted his 
recommendations to throw out all Northern histories, 
and to recommend only those written by - and 

- both of Virginia. They refused to adopt his 
views upon the right of secession. Mr. Royall then 
sent a letter to the commander of the Grand camp in 
which he refused to withdraw his resignation and 
argued at some length the secession question. lle 
said that “Thewar was fought bythe North in denial 
of the right of secession, and by us in maintenance of 
that rieht. It ended in our complete collapse and 
<urrender. and in our return to a place in the Union, 
upon the terms offered us lyy the North, abandonment 
of secession being ihe first and chief condition cle- 
The understanding and agreement 
was abandoned was implied in 


manded of us. 
that secession 
of surrender return allegiance 
Southern — state 


our act 
to the Union... . But each 
adopted a constitution as a condition to having 
representation again in the Union, which expressly 
renounced the right of secession for all time. The 


fourteenth amendment te the constitution also nega 


tives all idea of the possibility of secession. 
Abandonment of secession was therefore the very es- 
sence of the transaction—the surrender and recon- 
struction of the Union—and it is expressly written out 
as the law of the land. . . . The triumph of the North 
meant two things,—the ending of secession as a prin- 
ciple in our government, and the abolition of slavery 
asa fact. . . . T wish to add that T do not believe the 
majority of those who attended the Grand camp at 
Culpeper represented the views on this subject of the 
great body of Confederate soldiers. T believe most 
of them agree with me.” 

After the adjournment of the camp and this fiery 
discussion was all over, a gentlemen, signing himself 
“IL.” wrote a letter to the Richmond Times, depre- 
cating the action of the camp and quoting in conclu- 
sion Jefferson Davis’ last speech. This was delivered 
at a meeting near his home at Beauvoir, in 1888. 
The speech is brief and ends as follows:— 

“The faces I see before me are those of young men. 
Had I not known this, T would not have appeared be- 
fore vou. Men in whose hands the destinies of our 
Southland lie, for love of her T break my silence to 
speaks to vou a few words of respectful admonition. 
The past is dead; let it bury its dead, its hopes and its 
aspirations: before you lies the future—a future full 
of golden promise: a future of recompense for honor- 
able endeavor: a future of expanding national glory, 
hefore which all the world shall stand amazed. Tet 
te heseech vou to lay aside rancor, all bitter see- 
tional feeling, and to take vour places in the ranks of 
those who will bring about a consummation de- 
voutly to he wished—a reunited country.” 


THE WEREN IN REVIEW. 


The final terms of the United States to Spain were 
presented at the meeting of the Peace Commissioners 
at Paris, Monday, November 2t. They included a de- 
mand forthe cession of the entire Philippine group of 
islands and an offer of twenty million dollars as com- 
pensation. The United States also proposed a 
mutual relinguishment of all claims for indemnity, 
national or personal, subsequent to the outbreak of 
the Cuban insurrection. This implies that the 
United States will assume responsibilty for such 
claims as might be made good against Spain for in- 
dividual losses im consequence of the Cuban insur- 
rection. ‘The assumption of this responsibility will 
add an unknown sum, probably amounting to several 
dollars, to the twenty million dollars pro- 
posed as conmpensation, 

* 

The American commissioners incidentally —an- 
nounced the intention of the United States to main- 
tain “an open door” for trade in the islands, and 
offered a guarantee that, for a fixed term of years, 
Spanish ships and merchandise should be admitted at 
Philippine ports on the same terms as American. 
Two or three minor matters were broached, such as 
the assurance of religious liberty in the Caroline 
islands; the acquisition of one of those islands as a 
cable station: and the revival of commercial treaties 
hetween the United States and Spain. Spain was 
viven one week in which to make a final reply to the 
American demands. he fixing of this time limit 
gave the communication the character of an ulti- 
metum. Although this was expressed with diplo- 
matic courtesy, it drew from the head of the Spanish 
commission such vehement dissent as to lead toa 
report that Spain had broken off the negotiations. 

* * 

At the joint meeting of the commissioners on Mon- 
day, the representatives of Spain announced their ac- 
ceptance of the American terms. The eritical point 
in the negotiations is thus safely passed. What re- 
inains, so far as the commission is concerned, is 
simply an agreement upon matters of detail, regard- 
ing which no serious difficulty is likely to be encoun- 
tered. The treaty has, of course, yet to-be ratified by 
our senate and the Spanish Cortes, but to all intents 
and purposes the Philippine islands are now ours. — It 
does not follow, of course, that they are to be a per- 
manent possession. The ultimate disposition to 
be made of them is a question of the future, and one 
which it may require years to determine. But the 
surrender of Spanish sovereignty was a necessary first 
step to the control of the future of the islands 


One factor which serves to promote the stability of 
the gold standard is the unprecedented volume of our 
gold imports. ‘The amount of gold now in circula- 
tion in this country is estimated by the treasury offi- 
cials at two hundred millions more than-two years 
ago; and the estimate is not an extravagant one, in 
view of the fact that during the first ten months of 
the present calendar year our net imports of gold 
amounted to nearly one hundred and thirty million 
dollars. This large increase in our gold supply serves 
two quite different uses as an argument. On the one 
hand, it is quoted as evidence that the question of 
currency reform is less urgent. On the other hand, 
it is argued that these conditions, with their attendant 
freedom from anxiety, furnish precisely the state of 
things most favorable to constructive legislation with 
reference to the currency. 

* * * 

The immigration statistics for the last year show a 
slight falling off from the arrivals of the preceding 
year, but no appreciable improvement in the quality 
of the new-comers. The total number of immigrants 
was a little more than 229,000. Of these, more than 
one-fourth were from Italy, which country has been 
furnishing us for vears with some of our least desir- 
able additions. Russia and Austro-Hungary between 
thefn supplied more than another fourth. Nearly one 
hundred thousand of the immigrants who were over 
iwenty vears old brought with them less than thirty 
dollars each. Of the whole number over fourteen 
years of age, there were more than forty thousand 
who could not read or write. This influx of danger- 
ous illiteracy will strengthen the movement for the 
enactment by congress of a law for the exclusion of 


such immigrants. 
* *” * 


‘The possibility of an extra session of the congress 
just elected continues a subject of discussion. It is 
probably true that the president would rather avoid 
calling an extra session, if he could. Whether he 
will be able to do so depends upon the spirit in which 
the present congress reassembles next month, and the 
industry which it displays. Counting out. Sundays 
and the holiday recess, there will be only about seventy 
working days. Often, in the past, these have been 
wholly consumed in the passage of the appropriation 
bills. But this vear, in addition to these, there will 
be the treaty with Spain and legislation for carrying 
out its provisions; the reports of the Hawaiian com- 
mission, and the commission on the Nicaragua canal; 
the increase of the regular army; the enlargement of 
the navy: and the immigration restriction bill, passed 
hy the senate and pending in the house. These are, 
with hardly an exception, questions which must be 
settled within the next twelve months. If they could 
he disposed of, currency reform could wait, or would 
have to: and questions relating to the government of 
our new dependencies could also wait, while provi- 
sional military governments were administering 
affairs: but there is so little probability that all these 
questions can be settled in the short life of the present 
congress that an extra session of the new one seems 
almost inevitable. 

* * x 

The so-called “corrupt practices acts” enacted in 
several states represent the outcome of a movement 
for the adoption in this country of the rigorous re- 
strictions upon election expenditures which are en- 
forced in England. In more than one state, however, 
the practical politicians who have shaped the acts 
have evaded the reform demands at the same time that 
they have seemed to meet them, by so framing the 
legislation that it would not be a serious barrier to 
former practices. This was the case in New York. 
where the inadequacy of the law, which merely re- 
quires a return of election expenses without limiting 
their amount or the purposes for which they are in- 
curred, is shown by the returns just filed. One can- 
didate, for example, shows his contempt for the law 
hy classifying his expenditures in two groups, 
those “for renewing old friendships” and those “for 
making new ones.” As for amounts, they run as high 
in some instances as $12,000 to $15,000. Some states 
very wisely fix a limit beyond which expenditures 
must not go. ‘The laws of Missouri and Minnesota 
proportion the amounts to the size of the voting con 
stitueney; that of California to the amount of salary 
of the office sought, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


Editor Journal cf Education: In your editorial cf Octo- 
ber 20, referring to the Lafayette manifesto issued by the 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, superintendent of public in- 
struction, New York, you announced your decision on the 
matter by saying “they do not defend their mistake.” In 
the same issne of the Journal we are told that Superin- 
tendent Stetson of Maine, an educator, whose reputation 
for clear thinking and progressiveaction is not confined to 
New England, had “issued a circular to the Maine s hool 
superintendents, asking the school children, who desire, 
to contribute towards the fund for a Lafayette monu- 
ment.” In view of Superintendent Stetson’s manifesto, 
may we not be justified in saying that those teachers 
whose pupils were not permitted to contribute towards the 
lafayette fund may now defend their mistake? When 
Superintendents Skinner and Stetson disagree on an edu- 
cational matter, we may rest assured that there are two 
sides to the question. 

In studying the history of this country, we all agree that 
there has been but one Washington. We claim, also, that 
in the history of the world there has been but one 
Lafayette. Your own statesman, Charles Sumner, in an 
address on Lafayette, said: “In all history he stands 
alone. No one has done so much for human freedom,” 
In asking pupils to contribute to the Lafayette monu- 
ment, what do we fear? Is it precedent? No case similar 
to this can be presented in this country. Is it that the 
money collected will not be rightly expended? The 
Lafayette commission is composed of honorable men and 
women that may be trusted, Let the precedent and the 
anxiety about the money be cast to the winds, and let our 
pupils be given the opportunity to contribute their pen- 
nies toward the erection of the Lafayette monument, to 
commemorate a man whose unselfish patriotism com- 
manded the admiration of the world. 

In closing, permit me to say that, if there has been any 
mistake made in the Lafayette movement, it has been 
made by the press and the leaders in educational affairs, 
in that they did not give their views earlier in the season, 
before the plans of the various schools were formulated. 
It had been known for months that the contribution would 
be called for, and if there were good and valid reasons why 
the plan should not be carried out, why the delay in set- 
ting forth these reasons? 

Your own criticism appeared only the week b fore 
Lafayette Day, October 19, and in Hartford a prominent 
daily paper, issued October 18, criticised the plan. Ina’‘l 
such cases let the press and the educational leaders speak 
out early in the season; let there be a full discussion of 
the whole matter, and then there may be some agrcement 
as to the best course to pursue, Yours truly, 


Charles L, Ames, 
Brown School, Hartford. 


WHY LATIN IS USED BY PHYSICIANS. 

“LT don’t see,” said the man who was leaning against the 
drug-store counter, “why a doctor can’t write his pre- 
scription in English instead of Latin.” 

The druggist said, “You think, I suppose, that the doc- 
tor writes his prescription in Latin so it can’t be read so 
easily—so the layman can’t steal his trade and learn what 
he is giving him. But that’s all wrong. In the first 
place, latin is a more exact and concise language than 
English, and, being a dead language, does not change, as 
all living languages do. 

“Then, again, since a very large part of all the drugs 
in use are botanical, they have in the pharmacopoeia the 
same names that they have in botany—the scientific 
names. Two-thirds of such drugs haven't any English 
names, and so couldn’t be written in English. 

“But suppose a doctor did write a prescription in Eng- 


lish for an uneducated patient. The patient reads it, . 


thinks he remembers it, and so tries to get it filled from 
memory the second time. Suppose, for instance, it calls 
for iodide of potassium, and he gets it confuscd with 
cyanide of potassium. He could safely take ten ¢ rains of 
the first, but one grain of the second would kill him as 
dead as a mackerel. That’s an exaggerated case, but it 
will serve for an illustration. Don’t you see how the 
Latin is a protection and a safeguard to the patient? 
Prescriptions in Latin he can’t read, and, consequently, 
doesn't try to remember. 

“Now for a final reason. Latin is a language that is 
used by scientific men the world over, and no other lan- 
guage is. You can get Latin prescriptions filled in any 
country on the face of the earth where there is a drug 
store. We had a prescription come in here the other 
day which we had put up originally, and which had since 
been stamped by druggists in London, Paris, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, Cairo, and Calcutta. What good woult an 
tnglish prescription be in St. Petersburg?”’—New York 
Herald. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Being the 
Fitz-Gerald Translation of 1879. East Aurora, N. Y.: 
The Roycroft Shop. 68 pp. Price, $2.00. 

For a book lover there are few joys equal to having a 
favorite poem beautifully printed and bound. ‘The 
Rubaivat,” that comes from the Roycroft Shop, is too ex- 
quisite a piece of work for us to attempt to praise it. The 
book is done on antique paper, with a binding of rough 
olive green chamois, satin lined. The initials of each 
quatrain are in red and blue, alternating, after the Ori- 
ental manner. The address of Hon, John Hay at the Omar 
Khayyam Club, London, in December, 1897, is also given, 
and it makes an excellent preface. 

Of the other rare specimens of book-making from the 
Roycroft Shop this year, we would mention Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” Lamb’s ‘Essays of Elia,” and “A Dream 
of Jchn Ball,” by William Morris (each $2.00). An edition 
of “Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ by Mrs. Browning, is 
modeled after the Venetian, hand illumined with specially 
designed initials ($5.00). 

“Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Women,” by 
Elbert Hubbard, is done in even more elaborate and beau- 
tiful form. Any one may count himself happy to possess 
one of these books, 

THE PILOT OF THE MAYFLOWER. A Tale of the 
Children of the Pilgrim Republic. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 248 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

A large number of young people will read the story of 
the children of the Mayflower with a more personal inter- 
est than the familiar history of the Pilgrims has ever ex- 
cited. The pilot is made the story-teller, and his stories 
are substantially true. All the known incidents that took 
place during the voyage are brought into the narrative. 
The account of the landing, the first explorations, the con- 
ditions of life in the early days of the colony, and the first 
Thanksgiving are based on the original documents. The 
story is doubly interesting because we know its founda- 
tion is fact, and the facts make a deeper impression for 
being told so entertainingly. Mr. Butterworth tells the 
story with a keen feeling for what is touching and insp'r- 
ing. The illustrations, of which several are from well- 
known paintings, are particularly good. 

FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by Frank M. Chapman. 
Illustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company. 432 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Of all the schemes to give instruction a pleasant taste, 
we have seen nothing more delightful than Mabel Osgood 
Wright's story of the ‘“‘Four-Footed Americans.’”’ It has 
not the slightest hint of a lesson to the child, but is a 
story of bright, observant children, whose eager interest 
in their four-footed countrymen is contagious. They 
spend the winter on a farm, and on Saturday afternoons 
get supper together at the big fireplace of an abandoned 
building which they adopt as a camp. Here they listen 
to the histories of animals from all parts of the country. 
A visit to a real backwoods camp and to the New York 
Museum of Natural History are the special treats. We 
can feel the exhilarating air in which they live. The 
book is full of unusually good pictures, showing the ani- 
mals in their native haunts. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. By Lorenzo Sears, Litt.D., of Brown Univer- 
sity. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
364 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Considering the vast number of literary criticisms and 
critical reviews that are being printed nowadays, and the 
importance and permanence of its place in literature, lit- 
erary criticism deserves a text-book. Professor Sears 


has done a good service in his book on this subject. He 
defends literary criticism as a high form of good litera- 
ture, and shows its motives, functions, and value. He 
sets high standards before the critic, impresses upon him 
his responsibilities, and stirs his ambitions. The book 
is further a practical help and guide to the beginner in 
criticism. Its field of service is wider still, for students 
of literature and thoughtful readers will find here sug- 
gestions and help in forming critical estimates, and an 
intelligent appreciation of books. 

BY ORDER OF THE MAGISTRATE. By W. Pett 
Ridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1 25. 
This is a plain, unvarnished tale of Cockney life in the 

south of London. Pathetic, humorous, and honestly sen- 

timental, the story is full of interest from beginning to 
end, and remarkably true to life. 

Mr. Ridge has written several clever stories, but none, 
we believe, that will appeal more powerfully to the reader 
than these incidents in the life of ‘“Mordemly,” the 
heroine. 

THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated by V. Tchertkoff. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 210 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In “The Christian Teaching” Tolstoi sets forth the en- 
lightenment that came to him as to the meaning of life. 
These are the words of a man who was convinced by deep 
logical thinking, and by a study of the teachings of the 
gospel, independent of all dogmas and interpretations. 
They appeal to the reason and the intellect. 

THE INSTINCT OF STEP-FATHERHOOD. By Lilian 
Bell. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
This is the name of the first of a number of stories col- 

lected into one volume. In this day cf short stories one 
appreciates the care and attention given their setting, as 
well as the tales themselves. These seven stories are in 
the best style of the author, and are given to the public 
in a manner that does credit to these well-known pub- 
lishers. Bright, vivacious, pathetic, and home-like, these 
stories will meet with many a responsive chord, and will 
give much pleasure from their perusal. 

HIAWATHA. By Henry W. Longfellow. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The publishers have issued this poem as one of that 
charming series ca'led the “Faience Library.” It is well 
and daintily illustrated, printed, and bound, making a 
most attractive volume. 

BIRD GODS. By Charles de Kay. New York: A. S&S. 
Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The author in this book treads along unwonted and un- 
familiar paths through the realms of mythology. Asa 
lover of nature and an ardent student of ornitholcgy. he 
is amply equipped to lead the reader into new fields of lit- 
erature. The book is gotten up in charming taste, the 
decorative features by George W. Edwards contributing 
not a little to the general excellence, the whole making a 
fine specimen of the book-maker’s art. 


TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF 1HE 
ATLANTIC. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
With Illustrations by Albert Herter. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company. 259 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

In reading the “Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the 
Atlantic” one is really glad that it has been left to Colonel 
Higginson to collect into a wonder book the forgotten 
myths that have gathered about the hazy islands of the 
Atlantic. It insures a simple, charming narration of 
folklore, and an accurate following of the historical 
sources of the legends. The notes state the origin and 
location of the legend, and the source from which each 
story istaken. Some of the legends belong near the Euro- 


The Most Notable American Texts 


AND 


The texts which are as attractive for home reading or for gifts 
as they are for profitable school work, are published by the 


American Book Company. 


They represent 


SCHOOL BOOK MAKING AS A HIGH ART; 


not high art ia form and illustration alone, but also in the richness of their material, 
their advanced principles of education, their practical methods, and the skill by which 
the knowledge that they contain is adapted tu the needs of everyday school require- 


ments. 


These texts embrace almost all branches of knowledge, and provide for the 


progress and mental development of learners from the kindergarten to the college. 
In their perfect fitness to the needs of pupils and their agreement with all the best 
in educational theory and practice, they are justly entitled to their recognized 


position 


THE LEADING AMERICAN TEXTS. 


For descriptions, price-lists, and catalogues of these books please write to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES.” 


A new book of sterling interest for the hol- C O 
idays is ‘* Historical Pilgrimages” (Silver, 
Burdett, & Co.) by Edwin M. Bacon, for- 
merly editor of the Boston Advertiser. A 
young fellow from the West, but with New 
England ancestry, just preparing for co lege, 
spends a summer in the land of his Yankee 


forbears in company with a genial older friend, 
who narrates history as the spots of historical 


INSIDER! 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


AMD THE 


interest are visited. In a delightful, story- 
telling style, that which is most significant and 
picturesque in New England history is con- 
nected with the places where the dramatic past 
was enacted. The book, which is a superb 
specimen of the publishing art, and finely 
il ustrated, is the kind of a volume that teachers 
often look for as a holiday prize for certain 
of their pupils. 


Samples 


Enormous Saving eflected 


Free. 
Box 648 S. 


EVERY YEAR 


By INCREASING the Life of the Text-books! 
The Amount of Money Saved makes this System practically Free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


pean shore, some to the open sea, and others to the coast 

of America. The mythical period of American history, as 

shown here, will be new to many, and the story of the 
search for the fountain of youth develops an unsuspected 
charm. 

SELECT POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. J. Alexander, Professor of 
English in University, Toronto. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
387 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is always necessary, and especially in this case, to 
have seme knowledge of the man as an author to ful'y 
understand his writings. Hence the editor has, in his in- 
treduction given a sketch of Shelley, which, if he had not 
heen a man of genius, would incur the censure cf the world 
in general. Yet, he has inspired many of his admirers 
with an enthusiasm that leads them to write of him in 
unbroken eulogy, not merely as a poet, but as a man. 
Cthers go to the cppcsite extreme of unqualified con- 
demnation. Bcth thcse views are un/ust'fiable. The 
editer’s aim is to do justice to both the man and the poet, 
und to present to the student and general reader a dis- 
criminating view of his real merits. 

To this end he has made a suitable selection of Sheiley’s 
poems, and given in his notes such help as is necessary for 
ithe right understanding and appreciation of the writer’s 
spirit and power. He has limited his selection to com- 
plete poems. All fragmentary pieces and extracts have 
been excluded, with the exception of three passages from 
‘Hellas.”’ The book is well suited to its purpose, and will 
he welcomed by both teachers and classes of English lit- 
erature, 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by George Lawrence Gomme. Illustrated by 
\. H. Robinson. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
446 pp. 

“The Queen's Story Book” is a royal collection of tales. 
It garners some of the masterly pieces of romantic litera- 
ture to illustrate the reigns of English monarchs from the 
conquest to Queen Victoria. Events of English history 
have afforded abundant material to romantic writers, who, 
witn no theories of the functions of the historical novel, 
have woven history into their romances in a truly delight- 
ful way. We need not ask if the episode actually hap- 
pened; it is enough that we have the true atmosphere of 
the times. Historians seldom give us an insight into the 
life and feelings of the people, and such insight is in many 
ways better worth while than the cold, historical facts. 
In a literary way, the collection is interesting, for it gives 
some of the best passages from Scott and Thackeray, se- 
lections from Daniel Defoe, Lord Beaconsfield, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Lord Lytton, and other writers of literary 
merit. The book is not offered primarily with a historical 
or literary purpose, but simply to amuse, as is consistent 
with the idea of the romanticist. As “fireside literature” 
it is ideal,—quite as fascinating to children as fairy tales 
and unreal stories of adventure, far more entertaining and 
restful to the elders than modern stories of sociological 
and philosophical import. It equally deserves a place on 
the home table and in the schoo} library. 


SHIPS AND SAILORS. Compiled and Edited by James 


Barnes. Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Illustrated. Price, 
$5.00. 


This collection of songs of the sea is one of the best that 
has come to our knowledge. It has the true salty flavor, 
and is presented in a very attractive form. Many of the 
songs are accompanied by the music, and the whole is 
finely illustrated, both in colors and in black and white. 
For him who follows the sea, either for profit or pleasure, 
this volume will have a strong attraction. 
NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. By Robert 

E. Peary. Profusely Illustrated. In Two Volumes, 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. Vol. 

1., 520 pp.; Vol. 625 pp. 

This is by far the most instructive and fascinating book 
ever written upon the conditions and peoples in the Arctic 
region. It is not merely a life on the ice or in the ice, but 
it is life among the people who have always lived nearest 
the North pole of any persons on the globe. Its great 
charm is the fact that Mrs. Peary went with her husband, 
and there is the touch of a woman's hand in the story of 
their life in the mest romantic spot on the globe. 

The writing is carefully done for the scientist, ana 
charmingly done for the lover of a good style, and, above 
all, it is exquisitely illustrated by 800 beautiful views. — It 
is impossible to compare this work with Nansen’s, for he 


attempted something quite unlike this, but in his life there 
was no revelation of the life of the Arctic dwellers, while 
Mr. Peary gives us an irresistibly delightful panorama of 
all plant, animal, and human life of that region. One feels 
as he reads chapter after chapter that he has a revelat’on 
through a prose poem of the people of another world, or 
of another age. It is simply wonderful that men and 
women, surrounded with all the comforts of American life, 
will swing off into all the discomfort with which a low 
temperature, mcnths-long night, and perpetual ice can 
surround cne. 


rURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE BOLD BABES. 

By S. Rosamond Praeger. New York, London, and 

Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 50 pp. 

The three beld babes start on their further doings by 
crossing the water through a tubular bridge formed by a 
sea serpent’s tail. They reach the kingdom of the head- 
hoppers, whom they teach the more rational method of 
walking on their feet, and then they make everybody 
happy by rescuing the banished princess. The story is 
told by pictures, many of them in colors. The book will 
make children open their eves wide with astonishment 
and delight. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. 
trated by Frederick Enock. New York: Doubleday & 
_ McClure Company. 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“Flashlights on Nature” first challenges attention by its 
somewhat startling chapter titles. “The cows that ants 
milk’ prove to be common little green flies; the slave 
hunters are ants; and the British bloodsuckers are mos- 
quitoes. Insects and plants are personified, with pedi- 
grees and biographies, cradles and graves, loves and hates, 
and very interesting are their life histories. The hundred 
illustrations of the book have been made under the micro- 
scope by an enthusiastic and watchful naturalist, and they 
represent thoroughly scientitic study. 


By Grant Allen.  Illus- 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. By Charles 
Melan. New York: Frederick A, Stokes. 56 cartoons. 
Price, $2.00. 

The collection of cartcons from the New York Herald 
makes an extremely effective history of the war. A writ- 
ten history would hardly be complete without these car- 
toons as an appendix. They need no explanations, and 
they cover nearly every phase of the war—the succession 
of events, the state of Spanish politics, the public senti- 
ment of the country, and the attitude of foreign powers. 
Sagasta, John Bull, and that Matanzas mule figure promi- 
nently. It is delightful just to follow Uncle Sam’s expres- 
sions from anxiety to self-satisfaction and a high good 
humor. Puck and Life cannot rival these pictures for 
raising a hearty laugh. The cartoonist’s place in public 
memory is established. 

A VERY SENSIBLE KALENDAR FOR 1899. Com- 
piled by Andrea Jansson and Louella C. Poole. Draw- 
ings by Fannie S. Montague. Boston: L. C. Poole & 
Co. Price, 85 cents. 

This compilation of Shakespearian quotations is one 
of the gems of the season. Tastefully and artistically 
arranged and printed, with charming engravings, this 
kalendar will attract every lover of Shakespeare, and 
makes a record of time that will find a welcome in any 
library. 


KATRINA. By Ellen Douglass Deland. Boston: W. A. 

Wilde & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is the story of a country girl living almost in soli- 
tude, who is invited to New York for the winter by kind 
friends. The heroine is greatly improved in mind and 
hody by this visit, and after a while a secret kept by her 
New England aunt is brought to light, whereby her pros- 
pects and future welfare are vastly improved. Miss De- 
land is a writer of charming stories, and adds to her pres- 
tige by this last production. The illustrations are far 
above the average, while the whole volume presents a fine 
appearance, 


HILIVS PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. The Stu- 
dents’ Library. with Guideposts—-a Reading Index. 
Edited by L. Brent Vaughan, under the Supervision of 
Thomas EK. Hill. In Four Volumes. Chicago: Bellows 
Brothers. 

This is a great work of the utmost practical value, 
brought down to date. This last sentence means more 
than can be appreciated without a close examination. 
The work reached our office, finely bound, before the first 
of November, and it included the Spanish-American war 


down to its close, including the famous protocol in full. 
It is not easy to describe an encyclopaedia, with its vast 
array of facts, its beautiful lithographs, its numerous en- 
gravings, limitless illustrations, and valuable historical, 
political, and physical maps. Many of the illustrations 
are beautiful double-page colored plates. The critical 
work of editing is done with great wisdom and skill. 
There is just enough of everything, and not too much of 
anvthing. It is one of the books that at once takes its 
place upon our shelves among the indispensable books of 
daily reference. Every library will be enriched by it, no 
matter what other works are there, and it will make a 
library in itself whenever it enters a home or school. 


THE SAMBO BOOK. By Isaac Coale, Jr. Baltimore : Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company. Quarto. 4 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Sambo is an amusing little Maryland pickaninny, and his ex- 

periences as told in the ‘‘ Sambo Book” are just the style to 

delight the little f. 1k. Dreams are living realities to him and 

no amount of arguing will convince him that Santa Claus did 

not really pull bis ear, and the Thanksgiving turkey did not 

challenge him to a fight. With his naive faith in all that is 
told him, his boastfulness, and his constant assurances that he 
wil! be ** gude all de time,” Sambo is a very jolly darkey boy. 

His doings are pictured in twenty-six unique illustrations. 

The attractive cover, in black and brown, and the neutral 

ti.ted pages are in harmony with the chief character of the 

story. 


It would be hard telling what we should do when the Christ- 
mas season comes without the publications of the Taber-Prang 
ArtCompany. For a year round memento toa friend, nothing is 
more fitting than one of their artistic calendars, Each plate is 
beautiful in coloring and design, and among the large and 
varied collection one is su:e to find just what is wanted—the 
favorite blossoms, familiar quotations, or something charac- 
teristic in the Bieycle, Audubon, Bachelor, or Shakespeare cal- 
endars, Their Christmas cards are always in demand to carry 
the holiday greetings. The floral line of art books is especially 
fine, and the sources of literature, music, and art are drawn 
on for inspiration. 

It is pleasing to notice that the publications are thoroughly 
American in character, as the designing, lithographing, and 
printing are done in this country. 


The new edition of ‘“‘Grandfather’s Chair’ (T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., Boson, price, 60 cents), with its appropriate il- 
lustrations. is one of the most attractive ever issued. In 
this charming story Hawthorne relates many of the inter- 
esting legends of New England, and interweaves much 
valuable history. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Laboratory Exercies in Anatomy and Physiology.’ By James Ed- 
ward Peabody. Price, 60 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Shakespeare Kalenaar.”’ Price, 85 cents. Boston: L.C, Poole & 
Co,., 457 Shawmut avenue. 

“Philip Melanchthon.”” By James William Richard,— ‘Historic 
Towns of New England.”’ Kdited by Rev. L. P. Powell. Price, $3.50. 
—*Earth Sculpture.” By James Geikie. New York: G. P Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“Twilight Stories.” Translated from the German by Minna B. 
Noyes. Price. 50 cents. Twenty or more copies, 35 cents each. 
Hartford, Ct.: Truman Joseph Spencer. 

“A Young Volunteer in Cuba.” By Edward Stratemeyer. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

“New Musical Drills for Bovs and Girls.’ By Richard Hardman. 
Price. $1.00. New York: J. Fisher & Bro ther. 

“Lovein Epigram.”’ Compiled by Frederick W. Morton. Price, 


$100. —*My Serap Book of the French Revolution.” Edited by 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Price. $2 50.——''Tiree Freshmen.” 
By Jessie Anderson Chase, Price, $1.90.——Florida Alexander.” 
By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. Price. $1.00 ——"Sir Jefferson No- 
body.” By Eftie W. Merriman. Price, $1.25. “A Yankee Volun- 
teer.” By tmtav Tavlor. Price, $1.25.——Personal Sketches of Re- 


cent Anthors.” Hattie Tyng Griswold. Price, $150 —*General 
Nelson’s Scout.’ By Byron A. Dunn. Price, $1.25. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

“Ships and Sailors”’ A collection of songs. Edited and compiled 
by James Barnes. Illustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. Price, $500. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“The Court of the Second Empire.” By Imbert De Saint Amand. 
Price, $150. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

“The Sambo Book.’ By Isaac Coale, Jr., and Katharine Gassaway. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company. 

‘Heroes of Chivalry and Romance.” By Rev. A. J. Chureh. Price, 
$1.75 ——The Union of Italy.’ By W. J. Stillman. Price, $1.75. — 
“economics.” By Edward Thomas Devine. Price, $1.00.——" Matter, 
Energy, Force, and Work.” By Silas W. Holman Price, $2,00,—— 
“Home Life in Colonial Days.’ By Alice Morse Earle. Price, $2.50. 
New York: Macinillan Company. 

«The Associate Hermits.”” By Frank R. Stockton. Price, $1.50— 
“Dumb Foxg’ove and Other Stories.” wy Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
Price, 31°55. “The Copper Princess.” By Kirk Munroe. Price, 


$1.25 ——“The Newcomes.”’ By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price, 
$1.75.—-'The Adventurers.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. Price, 
$1.75. — “Social Life in the British Army.” By R. Caton Woodville. 
Price, $1 00.—‘‘In the Forbidden Land.” (2 vols.) By A. Henry 


Savage Landor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lover’s Revolt.” By J. W.de Forest. Price, $1.50. New York 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The Beginnings of New England,”” By John Fiske. Price, $4.00 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms cof 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 2. Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ 
Association, Ayer, Mass. 

December3: New England Conference of Ed- 
ucational Workers, Boston, Mass. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 26-30: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston, Idaho. 

December 27: F orida State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Augustine, Fla. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
cation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 27-29: New ‘York Grammar 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N, J. 

December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


December 8: Principals’ meeting, Schiller 
Theatre, at 10.30 a. m.; Superintendent 
KE. Benjamin Andrews, chairman. Ella 
I’. Young Club at Kinsley’s at 1 p. m.: 
Miss Harriet N. Winchell, president. 
George Howland Club, Palmer House. 
at 1 p.m.; Charles Bartholf. 

December 10: Teachers’ Club, 2.30 p. m., 
room 512, Masonic Temple; Miss Jennie 
Goldman, president. 

December 17: The Chicago Institute of 
Education; W. E. Watt, president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

The new catalogue of Bowdoin College 
shows an enrollment of 233 students in the 
academic department. 

Dr. Stephen Adams of the medical class 
of 1829 died recently at his home in New- 
field. He was the oldest graduate of the 
Bowdoin medical school. 

President Hyde is one of the preachers 
of Harvard University. 

On the evening of November 16 the 


senior class of Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
at Kent’s Hill were entertained at the 
home of Miss V. M. Brown, the vice-presi- 
dent of the class. 

There was a large attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the Cumberland Teachers’ 
Association on November 12. State 
Superintendent Stetson delivered an ad- 
dress. 

The next meeting of the Association of 
Colleges in New England will be held at 
Brunswick in November, 1899. 

The senior class of Hallowell high 
school is holding an interesting series of 
mock town meetings, a tip-top lesson in 
civil government. 

The attendance at Gorham normal is 
this year the largest in its history. 

The recent teachers’ institute held at 
Falmouth was a decided success. 

Clarence W. Pierce, Pennell Institute, 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Gray. 

There are 510 pupils in Lewiston gram- 
mer school. 

The Auburn school board has recently 
started an evening school at New Auburn. 

The semi-annual convention of the York 
County Teachers’ Institute was recently 
held in this town. Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson, Professor O. N. Perkins of Tufts 
College, and Principal W. J. Corthell of 
Gorham normal school were among the 
speakers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Joseph Davis Jones, now 101 
years old, was unable to be present at the 
recent annual reunion and dinner of the 
old Schoolboys’ Association, as has been 
his custom for many years past. Should 
he live until 1900, he will have spanned 
three centuries. He was born in 1797.—— 
The executive council has nominated Dr. 
Samuel T. Davis of Orleans medical ex- 
aminer, in place of William N. Stone, de- 
ceased, and Drs. Leonard D. White of Ux- 
bridge and Mott A. Cummings of Win- 
chester associate medical examiners. 

The High Schoo! Masters’ Club of Mas- 
sachusetts will dine at the United States 
hotel, Boston, on Saturday, December 10, 
at 1.15 p. m. Business meeting at 1 
o’clock, at which all masters in high 
schools are invited to be present and jo'n 
the elub. After-dinner topic: “The 
Rights, Duties, and Opportunities of the 
High School Principal.” Opening 
speaker, Dr. John Tetlow, head master of 
the girls’ high and Latin schools, Boston. 
Discussion by Professor Paul H. Hanus of 
Harvard University; Dr. Ray Greene 
Huling, head master of the English high 
school, Cambridge; Charles H. Keyes, 
principal of the high school, Holyoke; 
and others. 

The Twentieth Century Club lectures by 
Professor John M. Tyler are the greatest 
professional successes ever known in Bos- 
ton, and this side by side with the great 
success of the Boston University course by 
S. T. Dutton, Dr. T. M. Balliet, Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, and Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg. 

Dr. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the board 
of education, reported at the semi-annual 
meeting of the New England Superintend- 
ents’ Association that the committee on 
legislative enactments recommended the 
following educational policies to the sev- 
eral states which the several New Eng- 
land states can enter upon: (1) That the 
local educational agencies supple- 
mented by efficient helps from the state; 
(2) that children in each = state, and 
especially children in the smaller and 
feebler towns, be insured all the facilities 
of elementary and secondary instruction 
enjoyed by those in cities and large towns; 
(3) that a minimum standard of attain- 
ment for teachers be insisted upon, and to 
this end that they shall be required to at- 
tend training schools; and (4) that school 
committees be encouraged and ultimately 
required to appoint superintendents of 
schools, several small towns combining in 
many cases in the appointment of one 
superintendent. 

A meeting of the New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will be held 
on December 8 at the English high school, 
Beston. 

The Physical Education Sceiety will 
hcld monthly meetings during the season, 
to discuss different subjects of special in- 
terest. 

MILTON. Milton Academy is to enjoy 
a course of free lectures this season, to be 
delivered by President G. Stanley Hall, 
Ton. Frank A. Hill, Professor Hanus, Miss 
Sarah 1I.. Arnold, Samuel Thurber, and 
William Ordway. The lectures will be 
free, also, to the public. 

WORCESTER. Worcester’s evening 
schools opened their year’s work on Octo- 
ber 8, and their enroliment was 1,440, over 
400 of which are in the evening high 
school.——Supervisor of Drawing J. M. 
Stone has extended the water-color work 
this year, so that it is being attempted in 


Mrs. Alfred 
Clarke, of Hite- 
wan, Manor 
Co., Iowa, has 
been the moth- | 


er of 
children. Now 
she says: 


“Tam about to 
become a mother 
again, and I 
have been troub- 
led with morn- 
ing sickness and 
vomiting. I cou \| 
not eat any break- 
fast; but two days | 
ago I began taking | . 
your ‘Favorite Pre-! 
scription’ twice a day, 
a teaspoonful at a 
time and Iam pleased 
to say that I have not 
had a vomiting spell for 
two mornings.’’ 

The ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription’’ relieves morn- 
ing sickness and the other 
discomforts of the period 
preceding motherhood by purifying the 
whole system and by strengthening and 
invigorating the spe- 
cial organs involved. 
Morning sickness is 
due to the efforts of 
nature to remove from 
the body every bit of 
impurity which might 
offset the health of the 
little one tocome. The 
direct cause of the nau- 
sea is an irritation of 
the nerves of the femi- 
nine organism, which 
have a sympathetic 
connection with the 
nerves of the stomach. 

The “Favorite Pre- 
scription’? goes di- 
rectly to the seat of the 
trouble, soothes the 
tuffied nerves and 
brings comfort at 
once. It is a safe 
mediciue to take. 
It contains no al- 
cohol, opium or 
other dangerous 
drug. It contains 
no sugar or syrup. 
It aids the diges- 
tion and is a gen- 
eral-system tonic, 
while it acts directly and strongly on the 
one special set of organs. 


the three higher grammar grades of the 
entire city. 

WEYMOUTH. Edmund J. Bugbee, 
class of ’91, Dartmouth, has been elected 
principal of the new high school here, 
which has absorbed the old high school 
and is the only high school in the town. 

AMHERST. Professor Edwin A. Gros- 
venor, formerly at the head of the depart- 
ment of European history, has been elected 
to the chair covering modern governments 
and administrations. The president will 
not be elected until March. 

QUINCY. The Quincy Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has engaged the following speakers 
for its lecture course: Louis C. Elson, Dr. 
William Everett, Booker T. Washington, 
Elbert Hubbard, Henry A. Clapp, Profes- 
sor J. W. Churchill, and Superintendent 
Henry Houck of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion, Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb of 
Lowell will speak to them on “Defective 
Children.” 

MARLBORO. Superintendent J. A. Pit- 
man, with the co-operation of the school 
board and the teachers of the city, has ar- 
ranged for a course of twelve free Icctures, 
beginning November 17, and ending March 
23. The lectures in the crder of time are 
Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, Superintendent J. Edmund Burke 
of Lawrence, Dr. J. T. Prince of the state 
board of education, Superintendent Clar- 
ence F. Carroll, Worcester, Professor Paul 
H. Hanus, Harvard, Supervisor Robert C. 
Metcalf, Boston, Superintendent P. W. 
Search, Holyoke, Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham normal, J. A. Pitman, Marl- 
boro, Henry T. Bailey, state board of edu- 
cation, Supervisor Sarah L. Arnold, Bos- 
ton, and Superintendent W. C. Bates, Fall 
River. 

EASTHAMPTON. Smith College is to 
have a new chemical laboratory. It will 
be a memorial to the class of 1895, which 
raised $25,000 towards its erection. 

GRANBY. John H. Bixby, late princi- 
pal of Powers Institute, Bernardston, has 
been elected principal of the high school here. 

NORTON. A new electric plant has 
been established at the seminary. Miss 
Helen J. Swain of Boston, a graduate from 
Dr. Sargent’s course at Gambridge, has 
been appointed instructor of physical cul- 
ture. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. A new class has 
been formed in the Bowditch school on 
account of the crowded condition of the 
building. This class is known as grade 
V., and is in charge of M. Louise Jones. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Professor James T. 
Peck, Ph.D., assistant professor of biology 
in Williams College, died of pneumonia at 
his home November 4. Professor Peck 


had gained a large reputation in his fie], 
and the love and admiration of all wh, 
knew him. 

SOUTH BOSTON. An eight-room 
two-story primary schoolhouse is to be a; 
once erected in the Thomas N. Hart 
trict, to cost at least $40,000. 

Williston Seminary has opened wit) 
more than 100 students in attendan, 
which is regarded as very encouraging jo 
the friends of the institution. 

STOUGHTON. The superintendent ang 
high school principal, E. A. Jon, 
and A. D. Arnold, have issued for t} 
of the high school pupils a catalog: 
books useful in directing the reading 
the pupils in their studies, and in 
effort to improve their culture. St 
Superintendent F. A. Hill says it is ; 
complete as anything he has ever see. 

WELLESLEY. Instead of hazin 
process, the Wellesley College sophomor 
meet their freshmen class each year wit 
a formal and respectful reception. Th, 
president of the class, Miss Susan Hal! 
the president of the college, Mrs. Julia J. 
Irwin, and Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, wido, 
of the founder, were members of the ix 
ceiving party this vear. 

NEW BEDFORD. The high schoo! 
extension work is under the general diree 
tion of Superintendent W. E. Hatch, Prin- 
cipal Charles S. Moore, and the high 
school committee. There are to be twely 
excellent lectures by local talent. The 
lectures are free, though admission must 
be by ticket. More than 1,600 tickets ws 
called for, so that the course had to | 
duplicated. The programme is as fo! 
lows: — 

Introductory address, Mr. Hatch, supe: 
intendent. 

“Astronomy” (illustrated), Mr. Moore 

“A Glimpse of Central America,” Miss 
Austin. 

(Subject to be announced), Rey. E. S. 
Rousmaniere. 

“Geometry—Why?” Mr. Norton. 

“Culture through Art,” Mrs. Tillinghast 

“Taxes,” Mr. Bonney. 

“An Hour with Moths and Butterflies,” 
Miss Parker. 

“Literature, in School and Out,” Miss 
Cranston. 

“By the Roadside and Otherwhere,’ 
Miss Winslow. 

“Painting, Past and 
Crabtree. 

“Practical Education,’ Mr. Page. 

“Blectricity’” (illustrated), Mr. Allen. 

There will also be a lecture by F. A 
Milliken, chairman of the high schoo! 
committee. 


Present,” Mis 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Baker's 


NEWPORT. Superintendent 
report shows an enrollment of 2,007, wth 
770 others in the industrial high school. 
There are about twenty per cent. as many 
in the high school as in the primary 
grades, 240 to 1,196. There are 137 in the 
evening schools. There are 63 teachers 
who are trying to build upa retirement 
fund. They need outside aid. 
CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale's’ share in the 
residuary Osburn estate under the deci- 
sion of the New York court of appeals will 
amount to $100,000. There are 700 mem 
bers of the Yale Co-operative Societ; 
The new hall of the Yale chapter of th 
Zeta Psi fraternity will cost $20,090. The 
art school is arranging for an exhibition 
of some 300 works of illustrative artists 
of American magazines and newspapers 
with examples of various processes. 
The committee appointed to learn the 
facts in the tax suits of the town of New 
Haven against Yale University reports 
that the university owns factories, dwell 
ings, and vacant lots worth nearly $600, 
000; personal property worth $3,220,000 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reac h 
the diseased portion of the ear. Ther 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Dea 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tul! 
When this tube is inflamed you has 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
when it is entirely closed, deafuess is (h 
result. and unless the inflammation can 
taken out and this tube restored to 
normal condition, bearing will 
stroved forever; nine cases out of ten al 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing bu! 
on inflamed condition of the mucous sul 


fness is 


faces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars to! 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh! 


that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents 
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dormitories claimed for taxation worth 
$1,552,000; and property admitted to be 
exempt worth $1,630,000. The case has 
een argued before the supreme court of 
the state, but the decision is not yet made 
public. If the local assessors are sus- 
riined in their demand, the tax added will 
he about $10,000.—-Dr. Lewis F. Field of 
rinity College died at his home Novem- 
ery 15. He had recently been appointed 
lecturer at Yale, and was to deliver his 
first lecture there the same week. He was 
, graduate from Yale University, and re- 


ceived from there the degree of A. M., and. 


Ph.D. from Syracuse University. 

WINDSOR. Fred E. Smith, Dartmouth, 
class of ’89, is principal of the high school. 

DANBURY. The Teachers’ Association 
held a meeting for the discussion of prac- 
tical school subjects October 22. 

NORWICH. Frank T, Maples has been 
re-elected acting school visitor for this 
town.——-Miss Marion R. Clark is the new 
kindergartner in the Greenville school. 

Miss Minna Good, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, '98, is teaching at Fitchville. 

BRIDGEPORT. The board of education 
has just received from the printer a copy 
of the new rules and regulations relating 
to the conduct of pupils in the schools. 
The old list was printed in 1891. This 
-ode of laws consists of seventeen d'stinct 
requirements, which the teachers are ex- 
nected to enforce. 

WATERBURY. Judge G. H. Cornell, a 
deseendant of those who fought with Gen- 
eral Lafayette, has given two prizes, $10 
ind $5, for the two best compositions on 
the life, character, and service of the gen- 
eral. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. The Courier will send two 
women teachers to the Paris exposition in 
1900 absolutely free. The two women will 
he those who get the highest vote from 

upons published in the Sunday edition of 
‘that paper for three months. The compe- 
tition will be supervised by Mrs. Tifft and 
T. J. Mahoney of the school examiners, Dr. 
ida Bender, the primary superintendent, 
and Frank S. Fosdick of the high school. 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell cf 
Greater New York recently addressed the 
teachers at the Masten Park high school. 

—The stereopticon is now in use in sev- 
eral of the schools in the teaching of geog- 
raphy and history. It has been used of 
late in connection with the story of the 
‘panish-American war with fine effect. 

The first grade primary teachers have 
been given a day to visit the kindergar- 
tens. There is a well-organized movement 
to secure the incorporation of the kinder- 
vartensinto the public school system ofthe 
city.—The night school business course 
isan immense success. It is a grand busi 
ness college.——The physical geography 
classes of the high school have been mak- 
ing a careful study of the weather bureau. 
It is surprising how much the class gets 
out of all the details of this department. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Through co-oprra- 
tion with Vassar College, Miss Hart, who 
is at the head of the English department 
at Wellesley, has introduced a novel fea- 
ture into the freshmen theme work—that 
of exchange between the colleges. Here 

sasample of practical school work: Wel- 
esley sends to Vassar this theme, ‘“Sucial 
life at Wellesley,” while the Vassar stu- 
lents in turn describe their campus and 
ts surroundings. Each member of each 
lass is given a theme from the outside 
ollege for criticism. Professor Henry 
Van Ingen of Vassar College, since its 
organization, as art instructor, died No- 
ember 12, aged sixty-five years. 

BROOKLYN. It is stated that there are 

1,000 school children in this city whose 
vesight is so impaired as to indicate the 
cessity of wearing glasses. And it is 
roposed to raise a fund sufficient to fur- 
ish them to children whose parents are 
nable to procure them. And do other 
ties share equally in this evil? 

NEW YORK. The Hebrews of this city 

ropose to raise $1,000,000 for the educa- 

on of their people. The first $100,090 has 
een raised. This first installment of the 
nd was given by seven wealthy men. 
vo gave $5,000 each, two $10,000 each, one 

1.000, and two $25,000 each, 

ITHACA, President Schurman of Cor- 

11 University reports the institution in 

‘most prosperous and healthful condi- 

on. Donations amounting to $100,000 
ve been re¢eived for one of the finest 
edieal colleges in the world, and the 
umber of students enrolled is 2,131, with 
‘6 members on the teaching staff. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN. The fall quarter of 
he West Virginia University opened 
vith an enrollment of 600 students, and 
vith the assurance of at least 200 more 
luring the year. L. L. Friend, class of 
‘97, has been appointed fellow in English. 


The other fellows this year are A. L. Post, 
fellow in chemistry, and D. W. Ohern, fel- 
low in Greek. Benjamin G. Printz has 
been appointed director of the gymna- 
sium. He graduated from the Hemenway 
gymnasium, Harvard, and for six years 
has been director of the gymnasium at 
Wittenberg College, Ohio. Professor 
Charles Henry Patterson (A. M., Tufts 
College) is the new professor of elocution 
and public speaking. The fees in these 
subjects have been abolished. The 
Woman's League, composed of all of the 
young women students in the university, 
is preparing a series of social, literary, 
and musical entertainments. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bryn Mawr College is thirteen years 
old. It began its fourteenth year with the 
largest entering class it ever had, ninety- 
four having been enrolled. The _ resi- 
dence halls are much crowded, and a new 
building must soon be erected to meet the 
wants of the college. 


Lafayette College opened its sixty-fifth . 


year with more than 350 students; one 
hundred are freshmen. Spanish has been 
made a required study in the technical 
courses, and French and German will be 
pursued for three years in the scientific 
courses 

PHILADELPHIA. The Ledger of this 
city alludes to the prospectus of the Lafay- 
ette memorial commission, in which the 
children of the publie schools throughout 
the country are asked to solicit from their 
parents and acquaintances small contribu- 
tions for the enterprise. The editor con- 
demns in unqualified terms this method of 
collecting money for public purposes, as a 
departure from the true purposes, proper 
object, and legitimate activities of our 
school system, and as exerting a pernicious 
influence upon all parties.——There are 


.to-day 8,000 school children in this city 


who can have but half-day schooling for 
want of schoolroom accommodations, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


(Reported by S. D. Sanor, Cleveland.) 

The Lorain County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Lorain on Saturday, November 
12. Supervisor Henry C. Muckley of 
Cleveland gave a very valuable illustra‘ced 
lesson on “The Relations of Physics to 
Physiology.” 

Mt. Union College, under the presidency 
of Dr. A. B. Riker, seems to be enjoying 
great prosperity. The fifty-third year 
opened recently with the largest increase 
in the number of students for years. 

Superintendent L. W. Day of Canton is 
able to give some attention to work again 
after a siege of ten weeks with typhoid 
fever. 

Suitable memorial exercises were held in 
Youngstown October 16 in respect to the 
memory of ex-Superintendent Reuben Mc- 
Millan of that city. Dr. MeMillan had a 
national reputation as an educator, having 
been for nearly forty years connected with 
the schools of Youngstown, and perhaps 
twenty more in neighboring towns and 
cities. 

Superintendent F. Treudley, Professor 
J. A. Leonard of Youngstown, and Super- 
visor H. C. Muckley, and Dr. C. P. Lynch 
of Cleveland made a party of innocents 
abroad during the summer vacation. 

Superintendent H. B. Williams of San- 
dusky is proving a worthy successor to 
Superintendent Shives, who resigned July 
1 to accept a principalship in Pittsburg. 

Professor Stephenson of Ohio Wesleyan 
University delivered an address before 
the Champaign County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently on “Chinese Gordon 
and the Fall of Mahdism,” and Superin- 
tendent H. A. Stokes of Delaware ad- 
dressed the same meeting on ‘‘The River 
in History.” Both addresses were ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. 

Professor S. P. Orth of Buchtel College 
addressed the teachers of Summit county 
October 15 on ‘“‘What is true education?” 

The summer school conducted under the 
auspices of Wooster University was one 
of the notable successes of the past sum- 
mer. It is announced that a_ similar 
school will be held next summer. Miss 
Margaret W. Sutherland of the Columbus 
normal school has been added to the list 
of instructors. 

The Eastern Ohio and Western Penn- 
svlvania Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Round Table was held at Ashtabula on 
November 11-12, and was largely attended. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Akron October 22. 
Superintendent E. A. Jones of Massillon 
read a paper on “The Reading Circle as 
an Educational Factor.” Superintendent 
Carey of Warren gave an address on “The 
Practical in Education.’ Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Cleveland gave the closing 
address, his subject being ‘‘The Influence 
of Ideals on Education.” 

The next meeting of the state board of 
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LARKIN SOAP. The Larkin idea fully explained in 
; eautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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school examiners will be héld at Colum- 
bus December 27-29. 

The Ohio Library Association met in 
Dayton October 12. Addresses were de- 
livered by President Frank Conover of 
Dayton, Miss Linda A. Eastman of Cleve- 
land, Miss May Prentice of the Cleveland 
normal school, and Superintendent E. A. 
Jones of Massillon. The prevailing 
thought seemed to be ‘“‘How to Get Good 
Literature to the People.’’ Miss Prentice’s 
paper on “Reading Without Tears” was 
an able and original production. 

The faculty of the College of Law of the 
Ohio State University have decided to 
raise the standard for admission on and 
after 1901. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Superintendent Andrews 
has been exceptional y fortuna e inmak ng 
friends with the principals of the city, and 
with all teachers’ organizations. The 
Teachers’ Relief Society has chosen him 
as president. The grade teachers’ federa- 
tion had a brilliant banquet recently at 
the Great Northern hotel.——-The _em- 
ployees of the school beard had the annual 
election for trustees of the pension fund 
recentiy. The candidates were Miss 
Catherine Goggin, grade teacher of the 
Jones school, 3,843; James Hannan, suyper- 
visor, 8,116; Miss Annie T. McGinley, 
grade teacher in Oak Ridge school, 1,211; 
and Charles L. Parker. primeipal of South 
Chicago high school, 985. It will be seen 
by the above vote that Miss Goggin re- 
ceived the largest vote by 737, and that she 
and Supervisor Hannan were elec ed. 
There were 4,578 employees of the board 
who voted, all but 600 of those entitled to 
vote. Miss Goggin’s vote was the larg st 
ever received by any candidate. the came 
into the service of the city in 1872. She 
was in the Clarke & King schools until 
1881, since which time she has been .n the 
Jones school. Mr. Hannan has been in the 
school work of the city since 1867, when he 
became principal of the Kinzie school. He 
was transferred to the La Salle schoo! in 
188i, and became principal of the Lake 
View high school in 1884. -The George 
Howland Club and the Ella F. Young 
Club held a joint meeting recently, to dis- 
cuss the advisability of having a parental 
schoo] in the city. 

On November 27 the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion met in Handel hall at 10.30; Miss 
Elizabeth Bowditch, president. 

MOLINE, Judge Gest has rendered a 
decision in the circuit court to the effect 
that any child may enter the public schools 
at any time after it has reached the school 
age—six years. 


INDIANA. 


MONMOUTH. The growth of this city 
the last two years has forced upon the 
board of education the necessity of addi- 


tional high school building, costing 
$20,000 
EVANSTON. The present school year 


finds the Northwestern University in this 
city with more than 3,000 students, giving 
the institution a rank the third largest 
jn the country. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, C. W. MICKENS, Ann Arbor. 

The Northern Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Cadillac November 25-26, 1898. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club met in Ann 
Arbor at the Thanksgiving vacation. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets 
at Lansing December 27-29, 1898, 

Detroit builds four new ward schools to 
accommodate her overflow of pupils. One 
is named in honor of General Alger, the 
Alger school. The others bear significant, 
but less pretentious, names. 

J. E. Hammond, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has been re-elected, 

Dr. John M. Gregory, once a noted edu- 
cator of Michigan, recently died at Wash- 
ington. He was superintendent of public 
instruction from 1860-66. and president of 
Kalamazoo College, 1865-67, from whence 
he went to the University of Illinois. 

Ishpeming public schcols have £500 
worth of pictures and statuary. What a 
moral force is here! 


ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, J. HOLOWAY, Fort Simith. 

The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will convene at Fort Smith Decem- 
ber 26 for a three days’ session. Indica. 
tions point to a large and an enthusiast'c 
meeting. W. J. MclIlwain, Morrilton, is 
president, and J. F. Dobbs, Clarksville, is 
secretary. 

Superintendent George B. Cook, Hot 
Springs, who is secretary of the Southern 
Educational Association, is endeavoring 


to secure a large delegation from this state 
to attend the meeting at New Orleans dur- 
ing the holidays. Last year the meeting 
had to be abandoned on account of the 
prevalence of yellow fever. 

State Superintendent J. J. Doyne was 
installed in office November 1, with J. W. 
Kuy Kendall as deputy, and Miss Nannie 
Williams clerk and stenographer. Mr. 
Doyne is a progressive school man, thor- 
oughly familiar with all the needs of the 
system. Educators confidently look to 
him to arouse great interest and enthusi- 
asm among the people of the state. 

Miss Voorhees of Philadelphia is now 
emploved in the colored industrial insti- 
tute at Pine Bluffs, giving instruction in 
sewing and cooking. Fathcr Luc: y cf che 
directory deserves great credit for the in- 
troduction of this much-needed and prac- 
tical work. 

The university has received notable ac- 
quisitions to its faculty in the persons cf 
Professor Houghtcn, who has the chiir of 
mechanical engineering, of Dr. Ernest 
Bynum, who has charge cf the mode n 
languages, and of Dr, Fert’g, pr. bab y che 
best young historian of the South, who ‘s 
in charge of the chair of history. The ex- 
pansion of the work of the un versity has 
been very decided under the adminis ra- 
tion of Dr. Buchanan. New lif? and v go’ 
has been infused into all departments, so 
that the institution is now taking rank 
with the best in the South. 

Principal Bunch, formerly of Clayks- 
ville, now has charge of the work at Dar- 
danelle. His school population is nea.ly 
900. 

The Fort Smith school population in- 
creased over 500 the pest year. There are 
now six new railroads proj cted to this 
city, which, with the seven radiating lines 
now operating, will make it one of the 
great railroad centres of the Scu hwvst. 
The populaticn, now exereding 20,05, 
will, in all probability, be doubled in the 
next five vears. The schools are feelng 
the impulse of this material development, 
and the board is shap‘ng its fin-ne*s to 
meet the demands of new buildings and 
an increased teaching corps. The latter 
now numbers fifty-five. 

E. S. Hamilton, who has been first as- 
sistant for several years in the Russell- 
ville schools, is now principal. G. W. 
Minmier, who was principal lost year, re- 
turns to his private school at Paris. 

Cc. S. Barnett is in his eleventh year as 
superintendent at Eureka Springs. 

J. R. Rightsell, who for the past quar- 
ter of a century has been at the head of 
the Little Rock schools, grows younger 
and more popular with the passing of each 
year. 

J. H. Hinemon is in his fifth year as 
superintendent at Pine Bluff, doing a work 
alike creditable to himself and the pro- 
gressive city of his adoption. 


(Continued on page 362.) 


NEW— NOVEL—CHEAP 


TOMS RIVER, .J. 
FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXER SES 
A Plan AND COMPOSITIONS, Successful raves 
three-fteurths the time. Directions sentfor: cts., 
on condition that they are aot sola or gin to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford T.) race 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author 8 
ground principle, that where a methed aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
yjlex elements of his expression.— Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
PhD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
le ind T. Powers says have he the work of elo- 
cu.ion a literature and established it upon scien- 
tine and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Kxpression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asao” 


Teact ers Wanted! ciation. Snite 101 Audito- 


riom Rnildine. Chicago. Ill. 46.000 nositions 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
in: a new vearly anbecription. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Harper’s Magazine for December, its 
Christmas number, has for its special fea- 
tures: “Old Captain,” a story, (eleven il- 
lustrations, with frontispiece in colors, by 
Howard Pyle), by Myles Hemenway; 
“The Rescue of the ‘Winslow’ ” (six illus- 
trations), by Lieutenant Ernest E. Mead, 
U. S. R. GC. S.; “The Coming Fusion of 
East and West,”’ by Ernest F. Fenollosa; 
“A Ballad of Manila Bay,” a poem, by 
Charles G. D. Roberts; “The White 
Forest” (nine illustrations), by Frederic 
Remington; “How the Other Half 
Laughs” (heading and thirteen illustra- 
tions), by John Corbin; and ‘The Mar- 
tyrs’ Idyll,” a poem (six illustrations), by 
Louise Imogen Guiney. The number con- 
tains also ‘‘An Esmeralda of Rocky Can- 
yon,” a story, by Bret Harte, illustrated; 
“The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace 
Shields,” by Margaret Deland, illustrated; 
“The Second Wooing of Selina Sue,” by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, illustrated; ‘The 
White Heron,” by Fiona Macleod, ilius- 
trated; “A Transient,” by Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson; “How Santa Claus Was 
Saved,” by Mary T. van Denburgh, illus- 
trated: ‘The Girl and the Game,” by Jesse 
Lynch Williams; “A Fable for Heir- 
esses,” by Alice Duer; and poems by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Louise Morgan Sill, 
Virginia Woodward Cloud, ete. The 
Drawer opens with a story by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, and has illustrations by lead- 
ing artists. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

—The Christmas number of the Century 
appears in a striking cover, designed by 
Tissot, the famous French artist. The de- 
sign represents the visit of the magi to the 
Christ-child, and was printed in colors in 
Paris. Lieutenant Richmond Pearson 
Hobson gives his personal story of “The 
Sinking of the ‘Merrimac.’ ”’ It tells of 
“The Scheme and the Preparations’ for 
the blocking of Santiago harbor. It is 
illustrated with portraits, drawings, 
photographs, maps, plans, ete. The sec- 
ond paper of Captain Charles D. Sigsbee’s 


“Personal Narrative of the ‘Maine’”’ is 
devoted to “The Explosion.” Professor 
Wheeler's life of Alexander the Great 


takes up the young Macedonian’s brilliant 
campaign subduing the rebellion that fcl- 
lowed the assassination of Philip, with 
many illustrations. The concluding part 
otf Frank R. Stockton’s characteristic 
story, “The Vizier of the Two-Hoin d 
Alexander,” is even more surprising than 
the beginning. S. D. Collingwood con- 
tributes a paper on “Some of Lewis Car- 
roll’s Child Friends,’ containing many of 
his letters to little girls. Jacob A. Riis 
describes “The Passing of Cat Alley,” a 
New York slum that has disappeared with 
the march of in?tprovement. A poem by 
Dr. S. Woair Mitchell. To Maynetie 
Flower in the Garden of the Armen‘an 
Convent at Venice,” is illustrated by Al- 
bert Herter. There are a number of arti. 
cles appropriate to the holiday season. A 
poem, “Christmas Eve,” by Edna Proctor 
Clarke. J. James Tissot writes of *‘ Christ- 
mas at Bethlehem.” “Uncle ‘Rahs 
Chrismas Eve” is a humorous Southera 


stery. The prize poem in the Century's 
competition for college graduate:, “The 
Road 'Twixt Heaven and Hell,” by Anna 


Hempstead Branch, is printed, with illus- 
tratons hy Henry M. Carter. Timo hy 
Cole’s engraving this month is the beau- 


tiful portrait of Mrs. Seott-Moneri ff. S<e 
prospectus for 1899 in Journal of Novem- 
ber 24, 1898. Price, $4.00 a year; single 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land "97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end cf the year. 
Wonderland ‘98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The bock has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new phctographs. 
The Northern Pecific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Foe, Gen. las Ag-nt, St. Paul, 
Minn, White address plainly. state wherg 
yousaw the alvertisc ment, OcG-13t 


AND SCHOLARS, 


copy, 35 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 


—In the Christmas Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Edward W. Emerson takes one back 
to ‘‘When Louisa Alcott was a girl,’ and 
gives some delightful glimpses of her girl- 
hood, her home, and her daily life. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 361.) 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

At the preliminary competition for de- 
signs for new buildings for the University 
of California, held at Antwerp, Belgium, in 
October, eleven architects were chosen to 
proceed to California, and, after an exami- 
nation of the site, to enter into a second 
and final competition for the plans which 
are to give to this university, regardless of 
expense, the finest buildings for university 
purposes in the world. Six of the archi- 
tects chosen at Antwerp are American, 
three French, one German, and one Swiss. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, the patronness of the 
university, has provided funds for the 
competition and for the payment of the 
prize of $15,000 to the successful archi- 
tect. Over $10,000,000 are promised for 
the erection of the buildings required. 

At the general election, November §8, 
county superintendents were elected 
throughout the state. There were a great 
many changes. Thomas J. Kirk, superin- 
tendent of Fresno county for several 
terms, was elected state superintendent. 
Reginald H. Webster was re-elected super- 
intendent of the San Francisco schoo!s, 


‘and T. O. Crawford, principal of the Lin- 


coln school, Oakland, for many years, was 
elected superintendent of Alameda county. 
Superintendents Chipman of Santa Clara 
county and Lainscott of Santa Cruz county 
were among’ the superintendents re- 
elected. 

The board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity has accepted the resignation of 
President Kellogg, to take effect Charter 
Day, March 28, 1899. President Kellogg 
will still continue with the university, and 
will hold the title of emeritus professor of 
Latin. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Worcester 
is to deliver six addresses on the coast in 
the holiday season. 

C. T. Meredith, one of the best-known 
schoolmen in Southern California, is as- 
sociate principal with President Black of 
the new San Diego normal school. Mr. 
Meredith is a ‘born teacher,” and has had 
a wide range of successful experience. 
These two men worked together for sev- 
eral years in Ventura county, and they will 
make a great school. 


MINNESOTA. 
VIRGIL G. CURTIS, St. Paul. 

The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its twelfth semi-annual 
meeting in Mankato November 4 and 5. 
The attendance numbered several hundred, 

“The Teacher's Relation to the 
munity” was the subject of an interesting 
talk by Superintendent C. M. Boutelle of 
Marshall, and the discussion was led by 
Superintendent A. F. Armstrong cf Win- 
dom and Prefessor A. N. Farmer cf Carle- 
ton College. Miss Laura V. Ke ley of 
Sleepy Eye read a paper on “The Prob- 
lems of the Intermediate Grades,” which 
was discussed by Superintendent W. F. 
Selleck of Austin and others. Dr. Gearge 
D. Herron of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., 
gave the evening lecture. The report of 
the committee on reading for children was 
given on the second day, and the discus- 
sion participated in by Miss Minnie Van 
Blascom of Mankato, Superintendent I. 
I. Bargen of Mountain Lake, and In- 
speetor A, W. Runkin. ‘The Value of the 
Child Study Movement to Parents’ was 
the gg of an admirable paper by Mrs 
Mary P. Hunt of St. Paul. This was dis- 
by Superintendent G. C. of 


State Editor, 


Faribault, Professor Bohanan of Man- 
kato, and others. Resoluticns were 
adopted regarding the recent death of 


President Edward Searing of the normal 
school. 

A grand reception was given in the nor- 
mall hall at Winona on the evening of No- 
vember 4, in honor of the retiring presi- 
den, Dr. Irwin Shepard. Several hundred 
guests were present. The members of the 
normal school faculty, past and present, 
who have served under President Shep rd 
presented him with a handsome set of 
sclid silver spcons. Professor J. M. Hol- 
zinger made the presentation speech, and 
Dr. Shepard responded with much fe eli ng. 

Miss Lillian Knott of Lanesboro has ac- 
ceped a position in the state normal schcol 
of Louisiana at Natchitoches, and is much 
pleased with her work. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister of Decatur, 111., 
has been appointed critic teacher at the 


Winona state normal school, in place of 
Miss Marian Winchester, who received an 
appointment at the Teachers’ College, New 
York. 

Miss Cecil Finseth, one of the most 
popular teachers in the Marshall schools, 
has left the state to teach in the training 
school at Sioux City, Ia. | 

The lectures of Professor Charles Zeub- 
lin of the University of Chicago on British 
municipal life, which are being given in 
St. Paul under the auspices of the Public 
School Union, are attracting deserved at- 
tention. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Ellensburg normal school is start- 
ing off finely under the new principal, W. 
E. Wilson of Providence. There is a de- 
cided increase over the same time im any 
other year, thirty more than a year ago, 
and within ten of the highest enrollment 
of the year. The school is bound to be a 
great institu'ion, and the state an empire in 
itself when all its resources are tapped and its 
valleys and waters utilized. 


NEBRASKA. 


The great exposition paid all expenses 
and had $400,000 to divide among stock- 
holders. More than 2,600,000 people 
visited the exposition. Of one day the 
number reached 98,758. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hon. J. G. Holland has been re-elected 
state superintendent. 


UTAH. 


The teachers of the various ccunties cf 
the state are already organizing for ther 
monthly meetings for this year. 

Sheldon Jackson College has eight stu- 
dents for the beginning of the second year. 
It is expected that some decided steps will 
be taken soon towards the erection of 
buildings on its beautiful site southeast of 
the city. 


THE HOLYOKE SITUATION. 


The Holyoke Transcript puts the case of 
Superintendent Search very squarely: 
Superintendent Search’s statement upon 
resigning is calm, dispassionate, and ab- 


solutely honest, is not an exaggeration. 
Superintendent Search has had to submit 
to a miserable persecution that would be 
deserved by some low working character. 
He has endured it until it came to inter- 
ference with his work. As a man of high 
ideas and ideals, Mr. Search cannot waste 
his efforts under such circumstances. The 
scurrilous attacks, anonymous letters, vio- 
lent and ungentlemanly attacks in com- 
mitteercom, malicious misrepresentations 
abroad, have all had but one object—to 
force Mr. Search out. When Mr. Search 
came here to undertake the reorganization 
of the schools, he came to his great task 
With the statement that when his hands 
were tied, or politics were used to try to 
control him, he would go. The evil that 
was dreaded has come. Men not in sym- 
pathy with the new movement in schcol 
work, or not informed as to such work, 
were elected, and have not been cordial in 
support. 

Even the careless observer must see the 
splendid result that two years’ work has 
accomplished. Those who have watchel 
closely and noted the progress of the work 
done are constantly amazed at the new 
impetus that has come to teacher and 
pupil alike. 

Mr. Search, working for the interests of 
the schools has been a stimulating force 
for the teachers to bring up the quality of 
their work, and presenting incentives to 
progress. The impetus in the teaching 
force has pervaded the pupil body. This 
splendid, able educator must be sacrificed 
for the pcliticians, and the citizens 
stand by in apathy and let such things ex- 
ist. The citizens must wake up. They 
must stand by such men as Superintend- 
ent Search. School committeemen must 
be chosen who will not be of the political 
or the indifferent class. It is not yet too 
late to make it possible for Mr. Search to 
maintain his office and his dignity at the 
same time. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 

“IT have found the meanest man at last.”’ 
“What did he do?” “He’s deaf, and has 
never told his barber,’’—Tid-Bits. 


LOST HAPPINESS. 


“Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight? >t 


When a baby is taken away by the ange! 
of death from its sorrowing mother she has 
some sense of consolation which is denjcd 
to the sad hearted woman who has new; 
been blessed with the joy of clinging |ii1), 
arms around her neck and a dear, ten 


der little head nestling against her lovin. 
It is sad indeed, that motherhood 


bosom, 


the most complete and perfect of womanly 
delights is denied so often to those most 
fitted by their loving nature to enjoy it. 

It is impossible to avoid the feeling that 
kindly nature would not allow her own 
best purposes to be defeated, without som: 
fault or short-coming on the part of the 
woman who longs to be a mother; and ex 
perience shows that in a large number of 
cases the difficulty lies in some unnatural 
weakness, which, by proper and reasonable 
means is altogether remediable. 

So delicate and sacred a subject cannot 
be treated in any but a serious, and at the 
same time a sensible spirit. It is purely a 
feeling of gratitude and a desire that other 
women like themselves shall be made 
happy and contented that prompted the 
writing of the following letters with the 
express permission that they be published 
here: 

‘* My baby girl is now five weeks old and is fat 
and healthy as can be,"’ writes Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wright, of Spring City, Sanpete Co., Utah. I 
commenced using Dr. Pierce's Favorite Pre 
scription when about two months along and 
continued to use it until I was confined. [ used 
about ten bottlesin all. I have been: subject to 
miscarriage, having ten of them and two pr 
mature children. I was not troubled in the least 
this last time. I got stronger as each mouth 
progressed and went to my full time. I shall 
recommend Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
to all I meet who are troubled with female weak 
ness. There are several ladies taking the ‘ Fa 
vorite Prescription’ since they have seen the 
benefit I received, and more no doubt, will com 
mence its use after knowing my condition, as 
my progress was watched with much interest by 
many of my neighbors and friends.”’ 

sig My wife has used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription when in a critical condition, and finds 
it the best medicine on earth,’ ’ writes W. 
Journigan, of Rhinehart, Catahoula Par., La. 
**My wife had miscarried seven times, but with 
the last child she took nine bottles of the ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’ and the child is now a 
large, fine boy. The ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
makes childbirth easy.” 

Dr. Pierce has for thirty years been at the 
head of that great, model sanitarium, the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute of 
Buffalo, N. Y., as its chief consulting phy- 
sician. Here he has had an intimate, prac- 
tical experience in this particular field of 
practice, which is probably unequaled by 
that of any physician in America. 

His unparalleled success in diagnosing 
disease and prescribing prompt and effect 
ive remedies is acknowledged by leading 
physicians everywhere. His “ Favorite 
Prescription ’’ has cured more cases of fi 
male complaint than all other medicines 
combined. It is the only proprietary rem 
edy devised for this express purpose by an 
necomplished, scientific physician. 

When you ask your druggist for Dr 
Pierce’ s Favorite Prescription, and he says 

“Tet me sell you something else just < 


week” ask him gently but firmly if his 
‘just as good’? medicine has a ‘just as 
good” record as Dr. Pierce’s, a ‘‘just as 


good” physician be hind it as Dr. Pierce, 
and carries with it ‘just as good” privi 
leges of consultation and treatment, as do 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines. 

There are no medicines for female dis 
orders as good as Dr. Pierce’s. 

In fact it is the only successful specific 
remedy for women prescribed and prepared 
by a graduated physician in regular prac 
tice and sold through druggists. 

Every woman would be benefited by the 
clearer knowledge of her physical s¢ " 
which she would obtain from Dr. Pierce’ s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, a splen: 
thousand - page volume, illustrated wit 
over seven hundred engravings and seve! 
colored plates. More than half a mil! 
copies of this valuable book were sold at 
$1.50 each; but a paper-bound copy wil! 
now be sent free for the mere cost of mai! 
ing—2I one-cent stamps, which should b 
inclosed to World’s Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., or if a hand 
somer, heavier cloth-bound copy is desired 
ten stamps extra should be sent. 


Reginald—‘‘I wish you wouldn't | keep 
putting me off this way all summer.’ 

Gladys—‘Then give me the refusal of 
you till October first.”——Harper’s Bazar. 


| 
* 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Laboratory Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology 
Philip Melanchthon 
Earth Sculpture 


...de Saint 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Peabody. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 60 
— L. C. Poole & Co., Boston 85 
Richard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, — 
De Forest. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Fiske. Houghton, Mittin, & Co., Boston. 4 00 
Noyes. T. J. Spencer, Hartford, Conn. 50 
Stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 
Hardman. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 1.00 
Morton. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Barnea. Frederick A. Stokes Co, N.Y. 500 
Amand. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, . 1.50 


Gussaway. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balt. 


Church. Macmillan & Co., New York. 1.75 
Stillman. “6 1.75 
Stockton. Harper & Bros., ed 1.50 


THESUMMER RESORTS ON THE COL- 
ORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


FROM COLORADO SPRINGS TO GRAND 
JUNCTION THERE ARE NO LESS 
THAN TEN FAMOUS RESORTS, 


EACH HAS SOME SPECIAL FEATURE OF BEAUTY 
AND EACH ITS PARTICULAR CROWD OF 
ADMIRERS, 


A description properly begins with 
Manitou and ends with Glenwood, one at 
the eastern end, and the other near the 
west end of the Colorado Midland rail- 


way, and both belonging to the line as 
children of its enterprise. 

In the history of Colorado it is written 
that the Ute warrior, sick from _ his 
wounds, or possessed by bad spir.ts which 
would not be driven fcrth by the medicine 
man, drank of the waters at the foot of 
Pike's Peak and was cured. In his sim- 
plicity he thought he had rega ned his 
health through the direct influence of the 
Great Spirit, and he _ reverenced the 
springs of Manitou as he did the great 
snowy mountains. When his white 
brother settled the land and sought the 
springs, the fame of Manitou and Ute Pass, 
from a shadowy Indian legend, became 
world wide. 

Manitou is 6,442 feet above the sea. 
The springs contain salt, soda, iron, and 
sulphur, and their curative properties are 
well known. The Garden of the Gods, 
Cheyenne Canon, Glen Eyrie, and many 
other attractive places are near by. The 
wonderful Cog Road, extending to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, begins at Manitou 
Iron Springs. 

At Glenwood Springs the mountains en- 
circle a town, surpassing in the beauty of 
its location and simple lovelin ss the 
Swiss villages of the Alps. Here the 
great hills, lying one behind the other, 
fading in the distance, make giant fort- 
resses that isolate and guard-the town; 
here the sun, sinking behind the western 
water-sheds, casts shadows into the deep 
ravines and gloomy passes, and gives a 
glorious tint of mellow light to the 
splashing waters of the Roaring Fo.k; 
here the breeze, sweeping the hillsides of 
evergreen and pine, arouses a chorus of 
mountain voices, and bears its ful burden 
of mountain odor and song over the t_wn. 
Glenwood has a magnificent hotel, five 
stories high, conta’ning 200 guest rooms. 
It is lighted throughout by elcetricity. A 
sanitarium and bath house, separate from 
the hotel, are complete in all of the neces- 
sary appliances. Glenwood is 5,280 feet 
above the sea, and, with its pine-laden 
mountains on all sides, commends itself 
to invalids. 

UTE PASS 
is so closely connected with the history of 
Colorado, and so many new chapters are 
being constantly added to its own histcry 
and given to the public in the news- 
papers, that nearly all know Ute Pass 
thoroughly. Its new title, the Gateway 
to Cripple Creek, has added interest to 
this pass, so difficult of access. Its 1e- 
sorts, of which there are five, in a distance 
of twenty miles, are famous. 

From Manitou Iron Springs to Wood- 
land Park the line is built on solid rock 
road-bed, dug in the left (southern) side 
of the pass, at an ascending grade of four 
per cent., or 211 feet to the mile. The 
“Fontaine que Bouille’ (boiling water), a 
mountain stream fed by the snows cf 
Pike’s Peak, descends the pass, famous as 
having been the trail traveled by the Ute 
Indians in their excursions from their 
mountain fastnesses to the plains below. 

Woodland Park is on a mega at the 
head of the pass. The streets are well 
laid out, and the water suppy is piped from 
the mountains. It is a great summer re- 
sort, as well as a mining camp. The 
stage starts from here to the West Creek 
mining region. 

Green Mountain Falls is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the West. Three 


streams descend the precipitous sides of 
the canon to the bottom, a fall of over 
2,000 feet. A comfortable hotel, numer- 
ous cottages, many tents, supply all of the 
needs of the crowds of tourists. 

Ute Park is in the heart of the pass, and 
enjoys the advantages of a splendid hotel, 
an artificial lake, and a large park. 

At Cascade Canon nothing could en- 
hance the beauty of the town. The 
mountains are magnificent, and w ld 
flowers line the roads and trails, and 
mountain streams rush down from the 
hillsides. The most picturesque carriage 
coad in the world begins here and runs to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak. 


THE SLEEPING CARS LOUIS XV. 
WOULD HAVE TRAVELED IN 
HWAD HE LIVED. 

“It’s a palace on wheels. The finest 
sleeping car I ever saw,” was the em- 
phatic, enthusiastic expression of one of 
Boston's most prominent railroad men at 
the Union station a few days ago, while 
inspecting one of the ten new sleeping 
cars of the Canadian Pacific railway com- 
pany, which had just arrived from Mon- 
treal with a distinguished party, including 
Lady Pauncefote, wife of the British am- 
bassador at Washington, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. It takes more than the ordi- 
nary elegance and beauty, as well as com- 
fort and convenience in car construction, 
to stir the enthusiasm of a practical and 
thoroughly experienced railroad man. 
For that reason alone the remark above 
qucted is significant, and allows the offi- 
cials of the Canadian Pacific to point with 
pardonable pride to this, their latest tri- 
umph in sleeping cars, as ‘‘the very finest”’ 

in all the world. 

The ten new sleepers are to be used on 
the Pacific ccast service from Montreal to 
Vancouver, The body of the car is 
seventy feet long. It is equipped with 
wide end vestibules of the latest and most 
approved pattern and standard steel plat- 
form of anti-telescoping device. The out- 
side finish is of mahogany. The style of 
decoration is that of Louis XV., the princi- 
pal colors used being ivory and gold. 

Once inside the car, one is filled with 
admiration at the delicate, artistic beau:y 
of the surroundings, and that admiration 
grows the more the interior finish and 
decorations of the car are examined. 

There are eight sections and two large 
staterooms. The smoking room is eleven 
feet long, with the most approved toilet 
conveniences. The seats are upholstered 
in velours frappe, the head lining of spe- 
cially pressed leather suited to the general 
design of the other decorations. 

One of the most inviting arrangements 
is the application of electricity. It is gen- 
erated from the axle, and is so provided 
with storage that the whole lighting 
equipment will burn full for seven hours, 
if necessary, with the cars at a standstill. 
The height of decorative effect is attained 
by the arrangement of the illuminating 
jets, which are appended to the berth rod, 
in a series of ornate branches, while a 
separate reading lamp is supplied to each 
berth, which may be turned on or off by 
the passenger at will. 

Another particularly welcome feature is 
the extraordinary width of the berths, al- 
lowing ample accommodation for two per- 
sons each, and the height in the clear be- 
tween the upper and lower berths, greater 
by far than in the case of the regulation 
sleeping cars. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. é4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for sho and theatres. 
to and from 8t. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


FROM Sevt. C.J. Maxwell of Kaufman, Texas 


we have just recetved word (Nov. 25) that he has tele: raphed 


- A. Hilary of Westfield, Mass., of his election to a position for which we had recommended him. 


' This illustrates once more the function of the teachers’ agency. Mr. Maxweil wanted just such « man as Mr. 


Hilary; Mr. Hilary MASSACHUSETTS place as that at Kaufman; but how woud either have learned 


wanted just such a 


of the other except through such a mediuw as ours? The 


agency is something like the central switchboard in the telephone system. Ting-a-ling comes the cail trem a 
school, and with a little investigation under a well-developed, labor-saving system, the right teacher ix put into 


communication with the school, and nevotiations follow. 
know what an extensive establishment the Schoo! Bulletin Agency is. 
the credentials of candivates, catalogues and reports of schools, and hundreds 


are filled with envelopes containin 


ew people TO Tt occupies an entire floor of our 
building. 120 x 40 feet, and the sheives 


of volumes of correspondence fled away for reference. When a call comes to us, from whatever part of the 
country, we have facilities for finding out a good deal more about the school than any letter «ould teil, TKXAS 
sothat we can make selections with considerabie TOP 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Send for new circulars. 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


... Fourteenth Year... 


| C. J. ALBERT, A/anager. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sud Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes» s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 


icCago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
2s King &t.. West, Toronto. 
San 


1041 32d 8t., Washt 
414 Uentury Bidg., Minneapolis. 


Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
F F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


AGENCY 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE AGHNCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Positions for all grades, and in ert State from the Atlantic to the | 100 Normal and College 


Pacific Ocean. FAITHFUL Sh 


VICKS guarantee satisiaction. 


cruduates wanted. 


Sylvania and other Siates. teen years 


N with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write forinformation concerning the Nat on J 
Educational Bureau, and learn what We are doing for teachers im | ¢ena- 


experrence. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


YVIERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 
THE TEACHERS’ ©0-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Mauvager. 


OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED, 


36 Kiomfield street, Boston. 
Long distance ielephone. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good leachers for Gooa schools. | If 10 search vf either, you may find 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard tu your Wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb 


Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVII LE, TENN. 


: offer better advantages to aspiring teachersthan any other section, JHE ScUTH- 
The South and W est WERTEKN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


nthat field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wn. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St.. New Vork. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and as of school property. 
Establiished 18 0. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVE. (corner of Twentieth ar 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in lsay, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily, 
New Engtand teachers waned. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recomm ends su teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


W HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 


mention the Journal of Fancatian.” 


Any Subscriber 

of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
The Beginning ot New 
Twilight Stories (Translated from the German.,).... 
A Young Volunteer in Cuba... 
1] New Musical Drills for Boys and Girls.............. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 


PAY 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 E. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


Just Out. . . 
NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


is ls a charming collection of Children’s Songs, The words are, in the main, by distinguished 

oda adapted” to the Kindergarten, Primary | ewtionin: and all were selected with great care. The 

School, and Home. | melodies are simple, and within the compass of the 
There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided 1n- | child voice. 2 

to groups as follows: The Months, Flower Songs, | The size of the book is 8 x 1014 inches. 

Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs, and Sa- | Handsomely bound in gray cloth . 

cred Songs. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


110 pp. 


We shall publish, December 15, 


HALF AiHUNDRED STORIES 
For the Little People. 
Silk Cloth, postpaid, 75 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


History and Literature 


FOR CLASS OR CLUB. 
AMERICAN HISTORY STUDIES. Monthly. H. W. Catpwe t, Editor. 


Now ready. 14 numbers, with such subjects as: Founding of Colonies, Causes of Revolution, Inter- 
pretation of Constitution, Slavery (two nos.), Our Foreign Relations, J. Q. Adams, Henry Clay, and 
others. Extracts from original sources. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY STUDIES. Monthly. F.M. Editor. 
Now ready. 13 numbers, with such subjects as Homeric Age, Athenian Constitution, Roman Life, 


Roman Laws, Christian and Pagan, Teutonic Barbarians, The Koran, etc., etc. Extracts from orig- 
inal sources. 


Single number, 5cents. Yearly subscription, (10 nos.), 40 cents. Ten or more copies, 4 cents each. 
valuable to supplement either a source or a narrative text. Send for circular with list of titles. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. W. H. SKINNER. “An invaluable manual for teachers of 


reading and language, of any grade, Primarily a text for first year of high school, coming between 
grammar and rhetoric. Price, 90 cents. 


STUDIES IN BROWNING. H. C. Pererson. 


questions. Handsomely bound. 


In- 


More than twenty poems, with notes and 
Just the bovk for class or club, or lover of Browning. Price, 
85 cents. 


THE ART OF SHAKESPEARE. L. A. Suermay. Interpretative questions on Hamlet, 
Julius Czesar (each 15 cents), Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, Othello 
(each 10 cents). Used in hundreds of high schools and colleges and Shakespeare clubs. 


NORTH-WESTERN MONTHLY. Courses in History, Literature, Economics, Child Study. 
$1.25 a year. Sample wre Free. 
Send for sample and circular giving our clubbing rates. Address 


J. H. MILLER, Publisher, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 195-197 Wabash Ave. LINCOLN, NEB.: 1041 O St. 


HISTORY OF THE SPANISH WAR: 
4 
if By Dr. ALBERT SHAW, Editor of the * Review of Reviews,” 3 


and a Long List of Notable Contributors. 
Over 1,200 Pages and 500 Valuable Illustrations. 3 Beautiful Volumes in Half Morocco, 


See special offer at bottom of this advertisement. 


This Magnificent Edition for only ON HW DOLLAR DOWN. 
To the Readers of the JouRNAL oF Evucation : 
We make the following proposition to become members of the 
Review of Reviews History Club, and obtain the three volumes of 


OUR WAR IN TWO HEMISPHERES, 


BY ALBERT SHAW, 
Edi‘or of ** The American Monthly Review of Reviews"’ and Author of ** Manicipal Government in 
(reat Brita n,” etc., and a number of prominent contributors. 


) VERY American teacher possessing a library, and many that do not possess one, will be interested in the = 
announcement of the history of the late war with Spain, now published by the Review of Reviews Co. 3 
Much of the narrative was w ritten by Dr. Albert Shaw during the actual fighting of the summer. This has 
, been revised andatmplitied by him in the lignt of the official reports and documents, which have only become * 
aVatlable after hostilities ceased, A tree quotation Crom the critical Congressional debates and otner public 
utterances at crucial periods aid in making this work what it is, the standard reference history of this deci- & 
sive and successful struggle. But itis much more than a lively and comprehensive narrative, It goes back *, 
to the years of struggle in Cuba which prepared the way for the war; it diseusses energetically all problems 4 
which coutronted the United States after the war,as to the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico; and asa 3, 
Whule it forms a broadly conceived picture of the year which has seen America brought face to face with 3 
new wor d duties. 
Phe important special and technical matters of the war period, generally dismissed by the historia ° 
with only slight and often insutcient discussion, are fully and autnentically deait with in contributed 
@e Chapters, written by men who had unusual opportunities for studying their subjects. Thus, the lessons o& 
Which the war hes for us as to the relative efficien*y of rifles and inachine guns are ina caretully-written 3, 
, chapter by Lieut. John H. Parker of the United States Army. The military movements of the Santiago and % 
p 4 Porvo Rican campaigns area salyzed by the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal; the batule with Cervera 3 
deserib-d by Che novelist, Winston Churehill, who is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy; the actual con- 
e dition ofCuba before the war, and the facts which caused the war, are described by eye-witnesses, Murat = 
xx Phe itlustration of the book is especially valuable in the undreds of portraits, pictures of the navies, & 
5S photo raphed scenes of the war, and the entertaining cartoons reproduced trom the Spanish, French, Ger- 
& Min and Engtish papers, as well as fromthe American, Some of the Spanish cartoons are fascinating, 4 
, aside from theirintrinsie hamer, in their curious perversion of the actual conditions, and are valuable con * 
tributions to history in theirgraphic explanation of the fatuity which led to Spain’s overthrow. oo 
“ HOW TO OBTAIN THE HANDSOME EDITION BY A PAYMENT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN. 
as . 
. The three beautifully bound large octavo volumes and a year’s subscription to the ** American Monthly % 
4 Review ot Reviews" can be obtained by any of the readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION by joining the *% 
4 * Review of Keviews ' Cluband paying One Dollar. The votumes will be sent as soon as ready to those + 
& who remit the sum, and the purchase will be ny en by the payment of One Dollar per month for twelve o&% 
oe months. The tirst volume wil be ready early in December. Tue subscription to the magazine which goes 2, 
& with the offer can be dated from any month, o 
ie REVIEW OF REVIEWS CLUB, 13 Astor Place, New York City: | & 
1 enclose $1.00 for membership in the Review of Reviews Club and agree to pay | & 
4 | twelve mo thiy instaliments of $1.00 each, beginning December 1, 1898, for one year’s sub- | p 4 
& | Scrertion for the AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS, fo begin with the current | % 
+ number, and ( JUR WAR IN Two HEMISPHERES (three volumes, half mosocco), the same to| & 
| sent me as fast as issued, 
Vam 
J. E. 
ee 
: THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York City. “ 


| SUBSCRIBERS to theJoUuRNAL 

| can have their subscriptions ad- 

| vanced siz months by sending a 

| new yearly subscription. 

HEN corresponding with our advertisers | NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO, 


please mention this journal. 8 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPAN Woes e New Yorke 


> 
. EB. t., 352 Washington Street, 
Dept, «++ Boston, Mass. 


Parker’s Golden Rules 
Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should 
possess one. Send for circulars to 

BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


OW —— 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 

New — just out. Pamphlet form. 
“Am delighted with it.” 

— W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, On10. Box 1. 


10 cts., prepaid, 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Sree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds Noble 


“MEMORY 


ART 

c ing S y Culture! 
ning System o emor 4 

invaluable te Educators! WRITE US. 

NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Mian. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU. Specia’ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil met! 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

for circular and.further particulars apply at the 
sshool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SUHGOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes or Catalogues address the 


Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


NURMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
JTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- - 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,ete. ‘* Rainbow,’’ ** Radiant,” Edu- 
cational”? packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 52 Ave. NY. CO. 


to us. 


grades. 


the book has no equal. 
in boards. Mailing price, 
in quantities, 40 cents. 


We anticipated a large sale for 


Boyden’s Nature Study 
by Months, ‘aes 


but the demand has been a great surprise 
For the third time since the publi- 
cation of the book, in June last, we find 
ourselves unable to fill our orders, and are 
obliged to keep our customers waiting, for 
a few days only, until a new edition is re- 
ceived from the bindery. 

Nature Stupy By Montus has already been intro- 
duced into more than fifty cities and towns in New 
England alone, as a desk book for teachers in the lower 


As ‘a guide book for teachers in Nature Study work, 
It is fully illustrated, and bound 
50 cents; Introduction price, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


